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7OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in mjniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in yqur bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 


a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Helping to increase the Northwest yield of grain 


What accounts for very large crops of 
hard red spring wheat during the past 
several years? 

The answer is not simple. More acres 
have been planted and good weather has 
intervened. But of equal or even greater 
importance is the introduction of im- 
proved disease-resistant varieties. 

Breeding better varieties is just what 
the experiment stations of the hard red 
spring wheat states, together with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Canadian experiment stations, have 
been doing. Their contribution to a 
larger production of wheat during re- 
cent years, when the world has been 


crying for bread, has amounted to many | 


millions of bushels. 


Plant Scientists move in 


How was this accomplished? Largely 
through the work of the Plant Scientists, 
through developing and making avail- 
able more disease-resistant and higher- 
Yielding varieties, with constant coop- 
eration of the far-sighted farmer and 
progressive state groups actively inter- 
ested in crop improvement. 

When the farm pioneers of the North- 
west began to homestead northern Min- 
hesota, the Dakotas and Montana, they 
had before them a vast area of virgin 
soil for the cultivation of wheat. They 
Were soon to learn, however, that this 
great potential ‘‘bread basket’’ was 
Suited best to the growth of spring 
Wheat; that fall-planted winter wheat 
could not survive the rigorous climate 
of the Canadian border states. 

Agriculture, however, knows no na- 
tional boundaries. The border line be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
is but a mark on a map when a better 
yielding wheat is desired for the farm- 
ers ws of the northwestern states. 
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The Plant Scientists and the farmers 
reached across that border, and with 
friendly hands brought seed of a new 
variety to North Dakota and bordering 
states. This new wheat, called Mar- 
quis, opened the door to greater yields 
from thousands of farms.. But that 
was just the beginning of the task of 
increasing the potential yield of mil- 
lions of acres. 


Development of new varieties 


But the task of Plant Scientists had 
only begun. Marquis wheat, which 
seemed suited to the climate, capable of 
yielding well and producing flour of high 
quality, unfortunately lacked resistance 
to stem rust. Thus, when stem rust 


-occurred, a disease of the wheat plant 


sometimes referred to as “‘the Red Ter- 
ror of the Northwest,”’ the yields of this 
wheat were disappointing. 


So, the Plant Scientists began breed- 
ing varieties which would be resistant 
to stem rust and to other destructive 
plant diseases, such as leaf rust, stink- 
ing smut or bunt, as well as the sawfly, 
and other arch enemies of the crop. 


As the years went by, new varieties 
which could resist stem rust were de- 
veloped. Sometimes, however, they 
were not sufficiently resistant to cope 
with a serious rust epidemic or were 
found lacking in some other important 
respect. But even in these early years, 
far-reaching progress was made. 

Today, the Plant Scientists appear to 
be making still greater advances in aid- 
ing these rich acres to yield more grain. 
The wheats which at present are most 
popular in North Dakota and other 
northern spring wheat states, have con- 
siderable resistance to stem rust, some 
resistance to other diseases and are 


Canada, $5 foreign. 


capable of high yields.. One of these was 
first released to farmers in 1934. Others, 
becoming available in 1937 and 1939, 
have likewise come into extensive use. 
A more recent contribution, coming out 
in 1944, has many of the good charac- 
teristics of its predecessors, and, al- 
though available for only a short time, 
has already found wide acceptance. 


Map showing inetaat spring wheat areas * 


Taken together, these wheats, re- 
leased to farmers within relatively re- 
cent years, now occupy several millions 
of acres, and comprise more than 90 
per cent of the total acreage sown to 
hard red spring wheat in North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

But the Plant Scientists are not con- 
tent with their present achievement. 
They believe that stronger and more 
disease-and-insect-resistant varieties 
can and must be developed for this 


northern area, an area which now pro- 
duces about one-sixth of all the wheat 
grown in the United States. 


Milling industry is indebted 
Before a new variety of wheat is released, 
it must qualify as superior in several 
respects. It must be disease-resistant 
and have high yield. But also, and just 
as important, it must be acceptable to 
the millers and bakers. 


The North Dakota and Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, as 
well as the Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, have well designed experi- 
mental milling and baking equipment 
for extensive testing of new varieties. 


These miniature mills resemble stand- 
ard milling equipment, except that they 
operate on a much smaller scale and are 
designed to mill small experimental sam- 
ples. The baking laboratories and equip- 
ment in connection with these mills also 
make possible a careful appraisal of the 
flour for its bread making qualities. 


In documenting this work of the Plant 
Scientists on spring wheat improvement, 
Pillsbury pays a lasting tribute to these 
men and to their agricultural institu- 
tions. The milling industry is proud of 
their work, and indebted to them for 
their contributions to the improvement, 
as well as the increased volume, of. the 
grain which today flows from the spring 
wheat area to enrich “‘the nation’s bread 
basket,’’ and replenish the world’s wheat 
supply so needed for flour. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn., 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 















W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 





WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 










CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 














44 Still six months until harvest and already 
tight cash wheat markets are keeping 
prices strong. In these days of heavy 
government wheat exports, it is good to 
know that the fine location of the Page 
Mills permits wheat selection from a wide 
area and that Page quality is backed 
with large wheat storage facilities. ai 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 








PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 


WHITE SWAN 
—Ideal Bakery Flours — 

















In these three quality brands you can get exactly the type 
of flour you want to fit your baking needs. A\nd the fine 
performance of these top-notch flours is guaranteed by 
our exceptional production facilities. Our large wheat stor- 
age capacity at Alva—2,100,000 bushels—is assurance 
of a steady backlog of superior wheats and our milling 
plant, newly and modernly equipped and enlarged, assures 
the best in efficient processing. | 











ALVA ROLLER 
MILLS 








ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL' 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes all 
around the bag. . . makes instant identification easy | no matter 
how the bags are stacked. 

Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with water- 
soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remove 
the label easily by soaking it in water. 

Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want the 
choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly all . 
designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garments. 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 


“‘THE KING'S OTHER LIFE,’’ the , Oo 
life story of King Cotton, is a new B EM rR . @ 


Bemis motion picture in full color with 





















~ : : Baltimore + Boise * Boston* Brooklyn ' Jacksonville, Fla. * Los Angeles 

sound. It is available for showing to Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago , \eetton Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis 
your office and plant organizations Danver » Detro®t + East Pepperell ' Mobile » New Orleans » Norfolk 
mM th Write Indianapolis* Kansas City ond New York City * Oklahoma City 

8 WEE GS ONES HOUR Wine. Casha ©. Chenin © Pata + Pheaeks’s Fitibeteli* $2. Helens; Ore. * Sales « Saine 





for details, Salt Lake City + Son Francisco * Seattle » Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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PROTECTION 
in 


Renal sier 


HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it, ... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 
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KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY : Chairman of the Board 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, JOHN W. CAIN, President 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
: R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
WHEAT Ree y ACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 















































MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 
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OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas. 
(1924) 66,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1925) 70,000 bushels Storage Bins 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1925) 200,000 bushels ‘Storage Bins 
(1927) 110,000 bushels Additional Storage 
MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
ACMtea7) Warehouse and 1,000- barrel Mill, Designed, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO, 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1984) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 600,000-bushel Elevator 
APPLE RIVER MILL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Rémodeling Feed Mill 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1928) 28,000-bushel Concrete Blevator 
ARKANSAS RICH GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Clean Rice Storage 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Driers 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 600,000 bushels "storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 760,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO,, Great Bend, Kan. 
(1927) 76,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 137,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill Building and 
Warehouse 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage 
CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1925) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 


(1928) 800-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
Office and Warehouse 
A. B. CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Ill. 
(1940) 200,000-bushel Blevator 
COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO. 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kansas, 80,000-bushel Concrete 


Elevator 
(1927) Collano, Kan., 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
COMMANDER-LA RABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, Mo. 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1945) 250,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (6 contracts) 
Davenport, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement — 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storag 
DIXIE PORTLAND FLOUR 60., Higginsville, Mo. 
(1944) Concrete Blevator. 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1984) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO. 
(1929) 500,000-bushel Concrete Blevator 
THE DRACKETT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1945) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
EAGLE MILLING CO., Edmond, Okla. 
(1925) 100,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
‘EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky. 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla., 
(1926) 640,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) ae > bushels Additional Storage 
FANT MILLING CO., Sherman, Texas 
(1945) Feed Mill Construction ‘ 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FEDERAL MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
(1931) 261,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, Wash. 
(1945) Alterations in Feed Plant 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., Fort Scott, 
(1946) New Headhouse and Elevator 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GARRISON MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 260,000 bus Additional Storage 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
14 Contracts for 10 Elevators with 6,648,000 bus ca- 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 760,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office 
(1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
D. H. GRANDIN MILLING CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(1927) 76,000-bushel Concrete Milling Elevator 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 
HACKER FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla., 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Bullding 


Kansas 


HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


aol, Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
HOUSTON MILLING CO., Houston, Texas 
(1925) 600,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 
(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 250,000 bushels Additional] Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Minneapolis (1926 to 
date) 
Ten Contracts fer Nine Elevators and Additions with 
Storage Capacity of 7,526,000 bushels 
KANSAS ELEVATOR CO., Topeka, Kansas 
(1945) Remodeling Elevator and Installing Drier 
K. B. Kk. MILLING CO., McPherson. 
(1931) 96,000 bus Additional Storage at Marquette, Kan. 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 260,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Elevators and Additions with 4,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS (Div. of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.), Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Feed Mill Alterations 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H, D. LEB FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & & COMP ANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000- bushel Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
(1921) 20,000- ‘pushel Concrete Elevator 
M. F. A. CO-O RAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) wy 2 000-bushel Elevator and Complete Barley 
alting Plant 
(1941) 326,000. Sushel Elevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) "New Packing “Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 500,000-bushel Concrete Blevator 
MOUNTAIN CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1941) 600,000-bushel Blevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
(1945) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 360,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NEW ERA MILLING CO., Arkansas City, Kansas 
(1927) 125,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEVATOR CORP., Enid, 
Okla. : 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PARIS MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
(1927) 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, 
(1922) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1923) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PERMANENTE CORPORATION, Redwood City, Cal. 
(1941) Cement Silos 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Blevators, with 6,530,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
and Feed Mills 
(1944) Atchison, Kansas, Remodeling Feed Mill 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Bins, 70,000-bushel 
Capacity at Clinton, Iowa 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, 
Warehouse at Lima, Ohio 
(1946) Los Angeles, Cal., 1,250,000-bushel Grain Ble- 
vator and Annex 
(1946) Centerville, Iowa, 300,000-bushel Soybean Stor- 
age 
(1946) Buffalo, N. Y., Remodeling Warehouse 
PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 600,000-bu Elevator, Feed .Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN'S CO-OPERATIVE ASS'N OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 260,000-bushel Elevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage . 
RALSTON PURINA C©O., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Blevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capacity 
of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls. 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at Kansas 
City for Soybean Processing 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 
(1946) lowa Falls, Iowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 


Texas 


Elevator and 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 
RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels ‘Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RU rey MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1928) 30,000-bushel Concrete Blevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Illinois 
(1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1, 000, 000-bushel Ele 


vato: 
scoTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo, 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CoO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1928) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 650,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla. 
(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SMALL COMPANY, W. J., INC., Neodesha, Kansas 
(1944) Brunswick, Mo., Alfalfa Storage and Blending 
Plant 
SMITH BROS, GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000-bushel Concrete Tanks 
SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Dust Silos 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Terminal 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) we 000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, Ill. 
(1939) 1, 200, 000 bushels Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
(1928) 75,000 bushels Additional Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. 
(1939) 2,500,000 bushels Storage 
THEO, STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 
(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knights 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Blevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, Iowa 
(1928) 500,000 bushels ‘Additional Storage 
(1941) 500, 000 bushels Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR CO., Texhoma, Okla. 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Hlevator 
TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO, (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920) Kingfisher, Okla., Concrete Mill Building 
(1924) San Antonio, Texas, 300,000-bushel Concrete Ele- 
vator (Liberty mill) 
(1934) Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000-barrel Flour Mill 
Building (Burrus mill) 
(1945) Fort Worth, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator, 
Feed Mill, Warehouses 
(1946) Amarillo, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bushels Storage 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-1944) Construction at Various Military Installa 
tions 
nae a ATLAS CEMENT CO., Waco, Texas 
(1936) Concrete Storage 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Belding 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, M 
(1922) Concrete. Cereal Plant at hemes Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


(1933) 500,000- bushel Concrete Elevator, Warehouses 
and 800-barrel Flour Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, Blending Plant and 


Grain Storage 
WALKER & SONS, INC., HIRAM, Peoria, IHinois 
(1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins ‘and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan 
(1927) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
J. C. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 500,000-bu Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 80,000 bushels Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN CO., Yukon, Okla. 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Banner, Okla 


1947 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cleaning House Addition 
Dixie-Portland Flour Mills Co., 

bushel Grain Elevator 
Contimar—S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina. San Nicolas, 
Argentina, Corn Mill 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. Fort Scott, 
Kansas, New Packing Plant; Great Bend, Kansas, 350,- 
000-bushel Elevator; North Kansas City, Mo., 4,000- 
— Flour Mill Unit and Warehouse; St. Louis, Mo., 
1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
Miller Malting Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Storage, New Malt House 
Northwest Linseed Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grain Storage 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Packing Plant 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas. 
and Packing Plant 
Washington Co-operative 
Feed Mill 


Tempering and 
Richmond, Va. 500,000- 


500,000-bushel Grain 
300,000-bushel 
Dallas, Texas. Flour Storage 
Flour Storage 


Farmers Assn., Tacoma, Wasl). 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 


1012 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


ve. 
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ISMERTA! 


LOUR quality does make a differ- 

ence in the production of better 
bread .. . especially if its ISMERTA 
quality. 


ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 








THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 








ONLY PAPER 
GIVES YOU ALL 3 


SANITATION 


Tough multiple layers make it almost impossible for 
infesting insects to penetrate St. Regis multiwall paper bags. 
This same rugged paper prevents rodent contamination. 


NO SIFTING 


The tough kraft paper of Multiwalls eliminates loss of flour 
by siftage. This means cleaner storage areas . . and, vitally 
important, it means extra bread. 


NO RETENTION 


This same protective paper does away with flour retention. 

3 No flour is lost, because it cannot cling to Multiwalls’ 
smooth insides. More loaves of bread — when you stop 
this hidden waste! 


These are 3 of the main reasons why so many prominent men in the milling and 
baking industries say St. Régis multiwall paper bags are the best containers for flour. 


There is a multiwall bag plant near you. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE « NEWYORKI7,N.Y. 


WEW YORK 17: 230 Pork Ave. + CHICAGO |: 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sulliven Bidg. « SAN FRANCISCO 4: | Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA: 842 Homilten St. 
OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIBAL CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD. MONTREAL +» HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 
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Hearing Set on 
Enrichment Bill 
in Massachusetts 


_ BOSTON—A bill has been filed in 
' the Massachusetts legislature requir- 
4 ing the enrichment of flour, white 
"bread and rolls. A hearing on the 

ill is scheduled before the Public 
Health Committee Jan. 27. Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, head of the Harvard 
’ University Public Health Depart- 
~ ment, is listed as the sponsor. 


—T-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


‘Parts of Europe 


' LONDON—Heavy rain in some 
‘parts of Europe has given rise to 
‘fears that some damage will be 
' caused to crops. 
After an unusual rise in tempera- 
tures at the beginning of January 
in the United Kingdom, rain has fall- 
en heavily. The rain was at first wel- 
» comed. because the subsoil required 
» moisture and this, coupled with the 
' temperature, helped growth consid- 
erably. However, continued rain has 
now given rise to fears of flooding and 
the possibility of rivers overflowing 


their banks is envisaged. If this hap- 
pens soil will be carried away, taking 
with it some of the seedlings. Field 
work also has been interrupted at 
a time when growers are trying to 
make up for time lost during the 
drouth at the end of last year. 


France and Germany are also suf- 
fering from excessive rain and dam- 
age to crops is a possibility. Other 
parts of Europe have had high tem- 
peratures and in Poland winter sow- 
ings have progressed well. However, 
lack of snow covering will make the 
crops vulnerable to the first cold 
wave that comes along. February is 
normally the coldest month in Europe 
and the prospects are viewed with 
some misgiving. 

Considerable progress was made in 
Rumania during December and the 
backlog of field work was made up. 
Winter wheat is expected to cover 
6,450,000 acres and the crop is com- 
ing along well. Moisture is reported as 
being adequate. 

Mild conditions in Italy have assist- 
ed the growth of the winter crops 
though damage is feared in the event 
of sharp frosts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS APRIL 6 MEETING 


ATLANTA—The Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., will hold its semi-an- 
nual meeting in Memphis, Tenn., 
April 6, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The recent regulations 
of several states prohibiting the use 
of second-hand bags in the packaging 
of flour will be discussed. 


oluntary Conservation Talks Begin 





USDA OFFICIALS, INDUSTRY 
GROUPS DISCUSS AGREEMENTS 


Meetings Seen as Effort to Carry Out Obligation Under 
Recently-Passed Inflation Curb Law—Con- 
signment Selling on Agenda 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





PROFIT DROP IN °47 
REPORTED BY WARD 


Net Totals $2,531,425.46, Compared 
With $3,642,737.89 in 1946, An- 
nouncement Says 


NEW YORK—tThe net profit of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 27, 1947, was $2,531,425.46 
after depreciation and after provision 
of $1,549,000 for federal income taxes 
and $343,165.63 for interest on the 
25-year debentures, according to a 
company announcement. The profit is 
at the rate of $3.03 per share of com- 
mon stock, the announcement said. 

The figures for 1947 compare with 
a consolidated net profit for the 52 
weeks ended Dec. 28, 1946, of $3,642,- 
737.89 after depreciation and after 
provision of $2,300,000 for federal in- 
come taxes and $346,234.02 for inter- 
est on the 25-year debentures. This 
was at the rate of $4.58 per share 
of common stock. 





CCC Buying and Big Wheat Stocks 
_ May Indicate Stepped-Up Exports 


WASHINGTON — The official re- 
» port of the U. S. Department of Agri- 

' culture showing 795 million bushels 
of wheat in all positions as of Jan. 
1, 1948, which closely coincided with 
a prediction last week, leads to the 
belief that the government will be 
able to step up its export program 
to 500 million bushels of wheat dur- 


ing this crop year without imperil-~ 


ling a 150 million-bushel mandatory 
carryover of this grain, 

Increased rate of wheat purchases 
‘the past week indicates that the 
government is watching the spread 
between wheat and corn and that the 

» Commodity Credit Corp. may quiet- 
ly accumulate wheat against a 500 
million-bushel outbound movement 
and at the same time keep wheat 
prices firm at or near present levels. 
It is doubtful, however, that any 
official confirmation could be ob- 
tained, as such an admission could 
lead to congressional criticism for 
maintaining high prices. 

The government entered the rye 
flour market this week with requests 

_ for tenders of 60,000 sacks. 

|. The CCC bought 8,402,668 bu. 

_ wheat, 350,000 bu. rye and 80,000 bu. 
barley during the period from noon 

» Jan. 16 to noon Jan. 23. Purchases 

>> of flour last week totaled 4,800 sacks 
_ (10,416 bu. wheat equivalent). 


Purchases of wheat since July 1 
total 201,891,890 bu., flour 17,335,677 
sacks (38,572,331 bu., wheat equiva- 
lent); barley 5,288,805 bu., oats 5,- 
275,561 bu., grain sorghums 3,562,661 
bu., rye 434,457 bu., corn 2,000 bu. 
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Government Buying 
of Wheat Active in 
Kansas City Market 


KANSAS CITY — Steady absorp- 
tion of wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. continued at Kansas 
City the past week as the agency 
moved ahead on the task of covering 
the remaining portion of U.S. ex- 
port commitments. 

Although the agency was not ag- 
gressive in its purchases, substantial 
amounts were bought from day-to- 
day and the weekly total is fairly 
impressive, the agency absorbing ap- 
proximately 5 million bushels at Kan- 
sas City in the week ending Jan. 23. 
Additional purchases of 1,787,000 hu. 
were made over the week end, the 
last period for which figures have 
been announced. 

The agency at Kansas City was 
still entertaining offers on a basis 
of 16¢ over Chicago May for No. 1 
hard, delivered, Gulf, delivery of 
warehouse receipts by Feb. 29. 


CCC purchases had little effect on 
the downward trend of wheat fu- 
tures, but probably helped sustain 
cash premiums on ordinary and low 
protein varieties. 

Release of wheat still owned by 
farmers improved a little this week, 
following the sharp price breaks, but 
the total still was not large in the 
aggregate and was somewhat disap- 
pointing to those who felt that a 
substantial price movement in either 
direction woyld shake loose consid- 
erable farmer-owned grain. Direct 
marketing from farm bins, of course, 
is hampered by the cold and snow. 

¥ ¥ 


CCC Buys Spring Wheat 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. resumed buying of 
wheat here last week for the first 
time since lake navigation closed last 
fall. In two days of buying, the agen- 
cy obtained about 500,000 bu. wheat, 
plus small quantities of barley. 

Trade reports indicated the buying 
basis was 11¢ over Minneapolis May 
for ordinary No. 1 northern, in store 
Duluth, delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts by Feb. 29, with a protein 
scale of 12¢ for 12%, 19¢ for 12.50%, 
24¢ for 13% and i¢ more for each 
10 of 1% added protein to 14%, 
about matching the open market pro- 
tein scale. 


WASHINGTON—Invitation meet- 
ings between representatives of the 
grain, baking, milling and feed: in- 
dustries and officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture were begun 
here this week for the purpose of 
implementing the voluntary conserva- 
tion agreement provisions of the re- 
cently-passed inflation curb legisla- 
tion. 

These meetings represent an ef- 
fort on the part of USDA officials 
to carry out the obligation under 
this law. Industry officials expect 
that little will be accomplished but 
the obligation to attend is clear. Fail- 
ure on the part of industry to at- 
tend the invitation meeting would be 
construed by USDA officials as an op- 
portunity for them to go back to 
Congress and point out that indus- 
try failed to make an appearance. 


Milling Representatives 

Representing the milling industry 
at the sessions are Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, and 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Other milling industry 
representatives who had been named 
to the delegation were not able to be 
present. 

The feed industry is represented 
by Walter Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 
Everett. Turner, California poultry 
and feed merchant, and J. D. Sykes, 
vice president of Ralston Purina Co. 

For the grain industry, Richard 
Cunningham of R. F. Cunningham & 
Co., New York, and William F. 
Brooks, the National Grain Trade 
Council, attended the sessions. 

Delegates named to represent the 
Millers National Federation at the 
meeting were G. S. Kennedy, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ather- 
ton Bean, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; John J. Vanier, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; 
Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and Herman 
Fakler, Washington, D. C., vice pres- 
ident of the federation. 

The delegates were appointed by 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas, in his capacity as pres- 
ident of the federation. Appointment 
of the delegation was made Jan, 22 
at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at the Union League Club in 
Chicago. Members who attended, in 
addition to Messrs. Bomar, Kennedy, 
Vanier and Tucker, were: J. C. Beav- 
en, Standard Milling Co., Chicago; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb.; John 
L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., alternate for O. D. 
Fisher of the same company; Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis; Fred J. Lingham, Feder- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Jan. 23 report- 
ed that 795 million bushels of wheat 
were stored in all positions Jan. 1, 
despite very high disappearance in 
the preceding six months. 

The department said stocks of 
wheat are nearly one fourth larger 
than a year ago and one sixth larg- 
er than on Jan. 1, 1946. 

With a total supply of nearly 1,- 
449 million bushels, the disappear- 
ance was computed at over 653 mil- 
lion—this disappearance was exceed- 
ed only in the comparable period of 
1945, when it was 705 million bush- 
els, the department said. 

Disappearance in the October- 
December quarter was 327 million 
bushels, against 307 million in the 
same period of 1946 and 338 million 
in 1945. In no other October-Decem- 
ber quarter has disappearance ex- 
ceeded 300 million bushels. 

Included in current reserves are 
428 million bushels on farms, 112 
million at merchant mills and 111 
million in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, as well as 142 million 
bushels of commercial stocks at ter- 
minals and 3.1 million bushels in 
transit owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Other CCC-owned 
wheat is included in the estimates 
by positions. No estimate is made for 
other wheat in transit. The off-farm 
portion of the total is nearly 368 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 176 mil- 
lion on Jan. 1, 1947, and 321 million 
bushels on Jan. 1, 1946. 

Rye stocks of 14.4 million bushels in 
all positions Jan, 1, 1948, were larg- 
er than Jan. 1 in either of the two 
previous years, but only a little over 
half as large as Jan. 1, 1945, and one 
third those of Jan. 1, 1944. About 
half of the current stocks .were on 
farms, a larger proportion than usual. 
Disappearance of rye in the October- 
December quarter was 7.2 million 
bushels in 1947, compared with 4.7 
million in 1946, nearly 7.7 million in 
1945 and about 8 million in 1944. 


Feed Stocks Small 

Stocks of feed grains in all posi- 
tions on Jan. 1, 1948, were relatively 
small. Disappearance in the October- 
December quarter was also smaller 
than usual, indicating a careful hus- 
banding of these feed resources to 
date. 

Corn stocks of 1,567 million bush- 
els were 29% less than on Jan. 1, 
1947, and 24% less than the average 
of the preceding four years, the only 


J. P. PARKS INSTALLS NEW 
AUTO-TELEPHONE 


KANSAS CITY—Probably the first 
in the feed industry, a mobile tele- 
phone was installed in his automobile 
last week by J. P. Parks of the J. P. 
Parks Co., feed and grain brokers, 
Kansas City. Mr. Parks can now 
make or receive telephone calls from 
his car on the highway at number 
Z¥F-52259. A simple push button tunes 
in the two-way talkie outfit with the 
telephone company’s mobile exchange, 
which then can plug in the call.to 
reach any telephone in the world. 
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795 MILLION BUSHELS WHEAT 
HELD JAN. 1 ALL POSITIONS 


Merchant Mills Hold 112 Million, Interior Mills, Elevators 
111 Million—Total Stocks One Fourth Larger Than 
Year Ago, Despite Heavy Disappearance 


years for which comparable data are 
available. Most of the corn is still 
on farms, but the off-farm total of 
49 million bushels is a larger propor- 
tion of the total than usual. 

Oats stocks of 790 million bushels, 
though less than on Jan. 1 of the 
previous two years, were larger than 
in the other two of the four years 
for which comparable records are 
available. The 4-year average Jan. 
1 stocks were 884 million bushels. 

Barley stocks of 188 million bushels 
were slightly larger than a year ago, 
but smaller than in the other three 
years of record. 

Complete details are shown in the 
tables on page 36. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Export Licenses 
for European 
Shipments Required 


WASHINGTON—Beginning March 
1, 1948, commercial shipments of all 
commodities to Europe will require 
individual validated licenses, the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced. 

All European countries are in- 
cluded in a new country group which 
will include all of the countries of 
Continental Europe, the British Isles, 
Iceland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R., all 
Asiatic possessions of the U.S.S.R. 
and Turkey, Portugal, including the 
Azores and Madeira, Tangier, Spain 
and all Spain’s colonial possessions, 
and the Mediterranean islands. 

Shipments of gift packages are not 
affected. 

There will be no change in the 
forms and procedures required for 
obtaining licenses for shipments of 
goods on the positive list. 

The new licensing policy has been 
established to insure a careful pro- 
gramming of the supply of essential 
goods to areas of greatest need, and 
to limit the shipment of commodities 
which can make no contribution to 
world recovery. It does not mean that 
an embargo will be placed on any par- 
ticular goods going to particular 
countries. 








Beginning with the first calendar . 


quarter of 1948, all commodities on 
the positive list with the processing 
code “Food” and all chemical prod- 
ucts are removed from the CL pro- 
cedure and placed under individual 
license procedure. This action is tak- 
en in view of the revised licensing 
policy announced in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 431. 


——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


BEMIS BAG ADVANCES 
BRADFORD R. STETSON 


ST. LOUIS — Bradford R. Stetson, 
superintendent of the Minneapolis 
bag factory, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
since 1937, has been advanced to the 
company’s general production depart- 
ment in St. Louis as office assistant. 
The transfer became effective Jan. 2. 

Mr. Stetson is a graduate of Ober- 
lin College and the Massachusetts 








Institute of Technology. He joined 
the Bemis organization in 1927 as a 
member of the engineering depart- 
ment,. St. Louis, and in 1930 trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. He was an en- 
gineer in what has since developed 
into Bemis Packaging Service, Minne- 
apolis, until his appointment as super- 
intendent of the bag factory there. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT T. BEATTY RETIRES 
FROM THE MILLER’S STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS — Announcement 
of Robert T. Beatty’s retirement from 
active duty on the staff of The North- 
western Miller was made last week 
at the annual meeting of the Miller 
Publishing Co. He is at Eitel Hos- 
pital, Minneapolis, recovering from 
an illness that resulted in a series 
of major operations, and expects to 
leave shortly for Winter Park, Fla., 
where he and Mrs. Beatty will make 
their home in accordance with retire- 
ment plans initiated some time ago. 

Mr. Beatty’s connection with The 
Northwestern Miller began in 1901, 
when he became the late William C. 
Edgar’s private secretary. He has 
served in varying business and edi- 
torial capacities since that time, in 
recent years as northwestern editor 
of The Northwestern Miller and as 
editor of The American Baker. For 
24 years he was secretary of the Mill- 
er Publishing Co. 

Successor to Mr. Beatty as editor 





of The American Baker is Wilfred E. ~ 


Lingren, who advances to this posi- 
tion from associate editor. Don E. 
Rogers, market editor of The North- 
western Miller and of The American 
Baker, will assume in addition the 
place of northwestern editor. 

Robert E. Sterling was reelected 
chairman of the board of the Miller 
Publishing Co.,H. J. Pattridge presi- 
dent and treasurer, and W. C. Nich- 
ols vice president. Carroll K. Mich- 
ener was elected secretary, and S. O. 


January 27, 1948 
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Robert T. Beatty 


Werner became a member of the 
board of directors. 

In addition to local members of 
the staff, the annual meeting wes 
attended by Mr. Sterling, Martin §. 
Newell and James W. Miller of the 
Kansas City office; Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., and George W. Potts of the New 
York office, Mr. Werner of the Chi- 
cago office, and John Cipperly, Wash- 
ington representative. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDS NEW ELEVATOR 


MOSCOW, KANSAS—E. L. Gaskill 
& Sons are building a new 100,000- 
bu. grain elevator here, which will 
take about five months to complete. 
Work is being done by the Tillotson 
Construction Co. Forms are being 
built now, and when the concrete 
work hits its peak about 54 men will 
be on the job. The elder Gaskill has 
operated an elevator here for 30 
years and is widely known in the 
grain trade. 





BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Price Criteria License Plan 
Involves Heavy Detail Volume 


The volume of detail work on the 
part of millers and the Office of In- 
ternational Trade under the provi- 
sions of the new system of processing 
flour ‘export licenses on the basis of 
price criteria instead of historical ex- 
perience is tremendous and has led to 
a great deal of confusion. 

Under the former system, an ex- 
porting mill applied for an export li- 
cense for each country in which it 
had historical experience and all of 
its quota for that country could be 
shipped under that license. The new 
system requires that each order must 
be listed on a license application. A 
mill with 200 customers in Cuba, for 
example, in effect, must apply for 
200 licenses. If it also has 100 custom- 
ers in Brazil, 100 sets of detailed in- 
formation for those must be proc- 
essed. Multiplied by all of the coun- 
tries and all of the exporting mills, 
the tremendous volume of detail work 
assumes major proportions. 


Must Name Customers 


It has been indicated that the OIT 
will issue one license to a mill cover- 
ing all of that mill’s orders from a 
given country, but specific informa- 
tion showing price and names of the 


consignees must ‘be shown for each — 


order. Prices may vary between cus- 
tomers in a single country, depending 
upon freight charges to ports of for- 
eign entry, quantity discounts on 
large accounts, etc. Theoretically, the 
OIT might approve part of the or- 
ders listed on a mill’s application and 
reject others, although this is con- 
sidered remote. 

One angle which mills see in the 
system is that they do not always 
know right away whether they will 
receive an order from certain custom- 
ers in countries having an allocation. 
If the order is not in hand and the 
customer’s name is not listed on the 
license application that customer 
could not be taken care of until app!'- 
cation for a license was processed. 

Some mills are inserting a clause 
in license applications to the effect 
that price will be determined at a 
stated figure per 100 lb., sacked f.a.s. 
steamer New York or New Orleans, 
subject to adjustment to the extent 
that the price of wheat used advances 
or declines. The mark-up over domes- 
tic commodity price on flour of like 
character will not be in excess of 
percentage mark-up authorized by 
the OPA in its Maximum Price Regu- 
lation on export flour. The mill then 
certifies that a sale has been nego- 


















































" January 27, 1948 
__ EXPORT LICENSE DATA 
OUTLINED BY OIT 


WASHINGTON—Loring K. Macy, 
Office of International Trade, in a let- 
ter to Martin F. Smith, general man- 
ager, Flour Millers Export Assn., 
says that in applying for licenses to 
export flour from the February allo- 
cation for Cuba, Brazil, and the 
Philippine Republic and the _ first 
quarter allocation for Tangier, appli- 
cants may use the consolidated li- 
cense form subject to the following 
conditions: 

1. The application will show the 
f.a.s. price the applicant will receive 
for the flour or a statement of how 
price will be determined. If price is 
to be based on price of wheat or flour 
when license is received, the applicant 
should also show his mark-up and 
state transportation and other charges 
necessary to place price on an f.a.s. 
basis. 

2. The application will be support- 
ed by a list giving the names of con- 
signees, and should where possible 
give the amounts of flour on order by 
each. Any variations of price among 
consignees should be indicated. 

38. The application will be further 
supported by a certified statement 
from the applicant that he has firm 
orders with the consignees given in 
the consignee list and that subject 
only to receiving an export license 
he has accepted the orders. 


tiated covering flour for which the 
license is requested, subject to issu- 
ance of license and subject to price 
then in effect. OIT officials have in- 
timated that such price criteria and 
contract certification will be accep- 
table. 


Previous Applications Returned 


Applications for licenses on file at 
the OIT when the new system was 
announced were all returned to mil- 
lers for resubmission by Jan. 23 show- 
ing the new information. A memoran- 
dum accompanied each returned ap- 
plication, reading as follows: 

“A. In view of the new licensing 
procedure announced in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 431, a copy of which 
is attached, the enclosed license ap- 
plications from your firm to export 
commodities on the positive list are 
returned without action to you. If 
authorization to export any of these 
commodities is still desired, you may 
submit applications for individual ex- 
port licenses in accordance with the 


provisions of Paragraph B-1 of Cur- © 


rent Export Bulletin No. 431. Each 
individual license application you sub- 
mit must include information on (1) 
the price you will receive for the 
commodity or the method which will 
be used in establishing the price you 
will receive; (2) the end-use when it is 
an essential consideration and (3) the 
name of the consignee. Evidence of 
the firm order and your acceptance 
of it must accompany each license ap- 
plication and must include the speci- 
fications of the commodity and the 
a price which will be received for 

“B. Your particular attention is di- 
rected to the paragraph below. 

“1. The’ Consolidated License 
(CL) Procedure for the exporta- 
tion of food commodities and cer- 
tain chemicals is being discon- 
tinued during the first quarter of 
1948. Applicants desiring export 
authorization for these commodi- 
ties must submit an individual li- 
cense application for each com- 
modity or related commodity 
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group which it is proposed to 
ship to each consignee in a spe- 
cific country.” 


Processing Delays 

Millers are concerned about the de- 
lay which is expected to result in the 
OIT processing the huge volume of 
information. It has been announced 
that the lowest price would be the 
primary consideration, inasmuch as 
the OIT interprets price control as 
the main reason for the switch in 
license policy, but officials of the 
agency have said that other factors 
also will be considered. Millers ques- 
tion the ability of employees of the 
government agency to determine the 
lowest price in relation to the quality 
of product. Some millers who have 
been in the business for decades say 
that they would hesitate to make 
such decisions themselves. 

The full text of Current Export 
Bulletin 431 appears on page 30 of 
this journal. 
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New York Meeting 
Scheduled fer 
Export Discussion 


NEW YORK—A meeting will be 
held in New York City at the Hotel 
New Yorker Jan. 29 at 9:30 a.m. for 
the purpose of answering the inquiries 
of business men with regard to the 
new export licensing policies, the De- 
partment of Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

A meeting was held in Washington 
Jan. 15 to explain the new export li- 
censing policy. At the close of the 
meeting the new procedure regarding 
the control of all commercial ship- 
ments to Europe was announced. 
Since that time many questions have 
reached the department regarding 
both the new export licensing policies 
and the recent announcement regard- 
ing shipments to Europe. The New 
York meeting has been scheduled to 
consider some of the problems in- 
volved. 
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Ecuador, Honduras 
Given Supplemental 


Wheat Allocations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced the 
following emergency export alloca- 
tions and exchange approved during 
the week ended Jan. 16: 

1. 1,000 long tons of wheat allocat- 
ed to Ecuador to meet established 
needs—commercial procurement, Jan- 
uary-March shipment. 

2. 500 long tons of wheat allocated 
to the Republic of Honduras to meet 
urgent needs for milling—commercial 
procurement, January-March §ship- 
ment. , 

3. 600,000 Ib. of coconut oil allocat- 
ed to Canada in exchange for an 
equivalent quantity (in terms of oil) 
of copra from Canada’s IEFC alloca- 
tion from the Philippines. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


BILL EXEMPTS FOOD 





PROVIDENCE, R.I.—A bill which 
would exempt food, household . fuel, 
medicinal supplies and prescription 
medicines from. Rhode, Island’s 1¢ 
sales tax was introduced Jan. 20 in 
the state legislature. ~ 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 
Jan. 17, Jan. 24, 
1948 1948 
oa 31% 
361%, 3434 
Rap 9114 
32% 32 
41% 40% 
re oe 2% 
12% 12% 
644 6414 
Pe 72 
2WR2K 
seus 10% 
ses 155 
371% 3534 
Reba 931% 
461% 
100 
125% 
105% 
49 48Y, 
RAL 90% 
30% 28% 
eevee 167% 
ses 33% 
Sues 102% 
27% 26% 
eee 87 
95% 9% 
27% 25% 
Drug “use 33% 
Biscuita, Inc. ..........-...eeeeeees 454% 32% 37% 36 
United Biscuit of America .................. 24% 18% 2014 195% 
cal A EERE he oko c'ene.y ba oS 351%, 431% 4214 
Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd................ 104% 85 oer 
Wammer Baking Oe. 2... 2c cc cecccccccsceecs 13% 8 eke 81, 
Ward Baking ©0. ..........cccccscccccscess 19% 10% aha 11% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..............+. 10614 88% uees Wey 
Bid Asked 
¢Standard Milling Co. .........eeeeeeeeeeeees 12 13% 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 23 23% 
¢Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., $3 Pfd...... 63 71 


Over counter. 





Millers From 17 States Enroll 
for Short Course at Manhattan 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Appli- 
cants from 17 states have been ac- 
cepted to date for enrollment in the 
short course for operative millers to 
be conducted by the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Feb. 5 through March 6. 

Enrollment in the course will be 
limited to 50 students, because of 
the restricted classroom and labora- 
tory facilities available. It is being 
made available through the coopera- 
tion of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and a number of manufacturers 
allied with the milling industry. In- 
struction will be given by members 
of the college and milling department 
staff and 16 specialists from the mill- 
ing and machinery manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Enrollees to date include the fol- 
lowing: 

California—R. A. Warner, Albers 
Milling Co., Alameda; W. A. Groves, 
Capitol Milling Co., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—Louis J. Gupton, Lamar 
Flour Mills Co. 

Georgia—Guy Mauldin, Jr., 
vonia Roller Mills. 

Illinois—Alfred A. Krohe, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Beardstown. 

Indiana—Bruce A. Carter, Jr., Blish 
Milling Co., Seymour. 

Iowa—Howard R. Feind, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Davenport. 

Kansas—Buford Pendergrass, For- 
ster Mfg. Co., Wichita; Victor H. 
Gimbel, Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abi- 
lene; Kenneth I. Deatrick, Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Div., Junction 
City; Robert E. Bluma, Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison; Alvin M. Lesser, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita. . 

Michigan—Steven M. Bauer, King 
Milling Co., Lowell. 

Minnesota—Herbert C. Mjolsness, 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul; John M. 
MacKenzie, University of Minnesota, 


La- 


Minneapolis; Donald W. Pollei, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; Truman 
Manning, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

Missouri—J. B. Black, General 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Lorean J. 
Heard, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph. 

Ohio—Edwin D. Parks, Quaker 
Oats Co., Akron; Arthur J. Saalfield, 
Jr., Quaker Oats, Co., Akron. 

Oklahoma—Verne M. Odden, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; Carl 
C. Giltner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid. 

Pennsylvania—Richard C. Selman, 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg; Elmer Frey, 
Jr., Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre 


South Dakota—Paul L. Quarnberg, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City. 

Tennessee—Winston W. Woehler, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Clarksville. 

Texas—Clifton Nowotny, H. Ditt- 
linger Roller Mills, New Braunfels; 
Lavelle McFarlin, Morris Milling Co., 
Sanger; William J. Wohkittel, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas; J. J. 
McArdle, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth; Curtis H. Hill, Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas; J. D. Forte, Lib- 
erty Flour Mills, San Antonio. 

Wisconsin—John D. Retzer, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Superior. 

Canada—George R. Waugh, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

The course is being offered in co- 
operation with the milling industry 
and allied trades. It will make a 
broad survey of the milling field. 
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NEW LABORATORY BUILDING 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Research facilities 
of the Merck Institute for Therapeu- 
tic Research will be expanded here 
in a new $300,000 laboratory building, 
The institute is a non-profit research 
organization supported by Merck & 
Co., Inc., for the study of causes, pre- 
vention and cure of diseases in man 
and animals. 
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Millers’ Ads to Start in September 





DECISION MADE TO PROCEED 
WITH NATIONWIDE CAMPAIGN 


Executive Committee of Millers National Federation 
Authorizes Long Range Program Committee to 
Go Ahead With Postponed Program 


CHICAGO — The $1,500,000 con- 
sumer advertising campaign of the 
flour milling industry, which was 
postponed last September because of 
the international food situation, prob- 
ably will be launched next September. 

Decision to proceed with plans to 
start the nation-wide campaign was 
made Jan. 22 by the executive com- 
mittee: of the Millers National Fed- 
eration at a conference in Chicago. 
The executive committee voted to 
authorize the federation’s long-range 
program committee to meet soon and 
proceed with plans for the campaign. 
In commenting on the executive com- 
mittee’s recommendation, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the federa- 
tion, said: 

“The long-range program commit- 
tee will be instructed to put the cam- 
paign into action as soon as possible, 
keeping in mind that the entire situ- 
ation will necessarily have to be re- 
viewed from time to time in the 
light of wheat supply and govern- 
ment programs. Next September has 
been selected tentatively as the start- 
ing date.” 


Emphasis on Nutrition 


As previously announced, advertis- 
ing will emphasize the nutritive 
values of enriched bread and flour. 
Tilustrations and copy will stress the 
six-way nourishment story, pointing 
out that enriched bread and flour con- 
tain protein, vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
niacin, food energy and iron. 

Other factors to be presented in the 
campaign will be economy, appetite 
appeal, variety and the fact that 
bread is no more fattening than any 
other food of equal caloric content. 

In connection with the campaign, 
promotional activities will be initiat- 
ed throughout the country. Special 
bulletins will be prepared for flour 
salesmen, stressing the same theme 
used in the advertising. In addition, 
store displays will be made available 
to millers for distribution to retail 
grocery stores and bakers. 


Publicity Continues 


The same broad philosophies which 
represent the framework for the ad- 
vertising campaign are being empha- 
sized in publicity and educational ac- 
tivities of the federation in behalf 
of the flour milling industry, Mr. 
Steen said. 

Food stories sent regularly to news- 
papers, radio stations and magazines 
stress specific nutrition facts and 
point out that enriched wheat flour 
products are important sources of 
food energy, protein, B vitamins and 
iron. 

_The publicity material also reports 
the economies offered for food budg- 
ets by increasing the consumption of 
breads and other wheat flour prod- 
ucts. 

Educational plans stressing these 
concepts include the preparation of 
baking manuals, teachers’ guides, nu- 
trition booklets and similar material 





for 4-H girls, home economic classes, 
medical audiences and elementary 
schools. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUTLER MFG. CO. BUYS 
PLANT ON WEST COAST 


KANSAS CITY—The Butler Mfg. 
Co., fabricator of steel and other 
metal products, has purchased a fac- 
tory building at Richmond, Cal., to 
serve its West Coast customers. The 
property, in the San Francisco Bay 
region, consists of a one-story, 400 by 
413 ft. building that is 70 ft. high. It 
was built in 1944 by Kaiser Industries 
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as ‘part of the shipbuilding yards. 

Paul M. Shoemaker, at present as- 
sistant manager of the company’s 
Galesburg, Ill, division, will become 
manager of the Richmond division. 

Butler Mfg. Co. produces metal 
grain bins, buildings, tanks and dry- 
cleaning equipment. 
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CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
MAKES CREDIT SURVEY 


CLEVELAND — At the January 
meeting of the Cleveland Flour Club 
at Turn Hall, Jan. 16, members made 
a survey of the credit problem in the 
area, with each of the members send- 
ing in a list of delinquent accounts 
in his territory. 

Members of the club, an observer 
said, were concerned about the pres- 
ent credit situation, saying that the 
number of accounts 30 days de- 
linquent was alarming, and that flour 
buyers in the organization were 
warned to be on the alert. 
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Auditors’ Findings Delay CCC 
Federal Charter Bill Action 


WASHINGTON — Administrationready for committee consideration 


hopes that the Senate Agriculture 
Committee would speedily report out, 
without change and without restric- 
tion, the USDA-sponsored CCC Fed- 
eral Charter Bill have been blasted 
by the General Accounting Office, 
whieh has found “the deviation from 
sound accounting practices” by the 
CCC under the Delaware Charter 
“so pronounced” that the comptroller 
general’s office has felt impelled to 
offer amendments to S-1322 to pro- 
tect U. S. taxpayers. 

These amendnrents were recom- 
mended to the committee at the Jan. 
21 hearing by Frank H. Weitzel, as- 
sistant to the comptroller general. 
Mr. Weitzel, a surprise witness along 
with experts from the general ac- 
counting office, said that the audit of 
the CCC his office was empowered 
by Congress to make for the year, 
1945, has not yet been completed. 
This audit was supposed to have been 


Jan. 15, but will not be completed for 
some time yet. 

Mr. Weitzel said, however, that 
the audit in its present stage has con- 
vinced his office that suggested 
amendments to the bill should be 
made in order to know what the CCC 
program is costing the American tax- 
payer. He added, however, that 
changes have been made by CCC aft- 
er the deviation from sound account- 
ing practice had been pointed out 
and that the question of honesty had 
never been raised. “This was mere- 
ly a question of efficiency in the ac- 
counting set-up,” Mr. Weitzel said. 

A Senate agriculture subcommit- 
tee headed by Sen. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
has been named to consider amend- 
ments to S-1322 proposed by the gen- 
eral accounting office and which sup- 
port the contentions of National 
Grain Trade Council in regard to the 
bill as submitted in writing to the 
full committee Jan. 20. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
HONORS VETERAN WORKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Veteran em- 
ployees of the Minneapolis office of 
the International Milling Co. were 
honored Jan. 26, at a special awards 
banquet given at the Radisson Hotel. 

Atherton Bean, executive vice pres- 
ident, and Charles Ritz, president of 
the company, presented service pins 
and awards to the qualifying 66 em- 
ployees who have served five years or 
more. Mr. Bean cited the loyalty of 
the Minneapolis workers and thanked 
them for'the outstanding part. they 
have played in the company’s success. 

Thomas G. Cecka, milling superin- 
tendent, with 47 years of service, 
headed the list of veteran employees 
to receive awards. Mr. Cecka was 
presented a gold watch and a dia- 
mond-studded service pin in recogni- 
tion of his long years of service. 
Francis A Bean, chairman of the 
board of directors, has had 48 years of 
continuous service, but he was un- 
able to attend the dinner because of 
illness. Eleven other employees, all 
of whom have served more than 25 
years, also received gold watches in 
addition to service pins, and 53 em- 
ployees who have served 5 to 25 years 
were presented service pins. 

The evening’s entertainment in- 
cluded a historical sketch tracing 
the company’s development from its 
beginning at New Prague, Minn., to 
its present position in the milling in- 
dustry. 

Similar awards recently were made 
at the company’s Vancouver, B. C., 
offices and additional presentations 
are planned for other divisions of the 
company. 
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ELEVATOR SITE PURCHASED 


KANSAS CITY—The Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator and Mercantile 
Assn. of Dighton, Kansas, has pur- 
chased a site for a new 100,000-bu. 
grain elevator. Building is expected 
to start shortly and it is hoped to 
have the structure completed by 
spring. 











Hoover Terms ERP “Too Costly’’; 
Offers Substitute Aid Program 


WASHINGTON—Former President 
Herbert Hoover has condemned the 
European Recovery Program as “un- 
wise” and too costly for the Ameri- 
can economy and the American tax- 
payer to bear. 

Mr. Hoover blasted practically all 
of the major planks of the program 
in a 3,500-word critique of the plan, 
and offered a substitute which would, 
in effect, create an entirely new for- 
eign aid structure. 

He proposed: 

To slash more than $4 billion from 
the $6.8 billion asked by President 
Truman by persuading other Western 
Hemisphere nations to grant direct 
credits to Europe for- $3.3 billion 
worth of farm products which the 


administration proposes to buy from 
them for export to Europe. 

To broaden the scope of American 
aid to include western Germany, Jap- 
an, Korea and China as well as the 
16 western European countries and 
would impose upon all strict condi- 
tions which the administration so far 
has shied away from stipulating. 

A commitment to a program of 
only 15 months of aid. “Even a moral 
commitment to a four-year program 
is unwise,” he said. “We cannot en- 
force ideas upon other self-governing 
peoples and we should keep ourselves 
entirely free to end our efforts with- 
out-.recrimination,” he said. 

Mr. . Hoover's proposal was con- 
tained in a memorandum to Sen. Ar- 


thur H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.), chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, at the latter’s request 
Bernard Baruch’s testimony earlier 
in the week failed to evoke any com- 
ment from Mr. Marshall. At a press 
conference he refused to commit 
himself on Baruch’s proposal that 
the U.S. effect mutual defense pacts 
with nations participating in the 
ERP. Mr. Marshall merely said that 
an analysis of Mr. Baruch’s testi- 
mony had not reached his desk. 


Cites Inflation Danger 


Meanwhile, John W. Snyder, secre- 
tary of the treasury, told the House 
Foreign Relations Committee that 
U.S. financing of European recovery 
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GREAT BRITAIN TO GET 
LARGEST ERP SLICE 


WASHINGTON — The department 
of state has estimated that Great 
Britain will get the largest share of 
the proposed $6.8 billion Marshall 
Plan fund, or about 25%, if alloca- 
tions were being made now for the 
first 15 months of the ERP. France 
would get the second largest amount, 
or 20.5%, and Italy about 12.7%. 
However, if the $822 million the army 
intends to spend in Germany during 
those months is included, German ex- 
penditure, including the French zone 
and the Saar, would reach beyond a 
billion dollars, and the Reich .would 
thus rank above Italy. The depart- 
ment of state sent this estimate to 
the House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in response to a committee 
request for a country-by-country 
breakdown. The department said 
such a breakdown was impossible to 
make now, but presented these fig- 
ures as an “illustrative program,” 
based on prices of last July 1; prices 
it admits are now 13% higher. 
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would serve no good purpose if it ac- 
centuated inflation in the U.S. or up- 
set domestic economic stability. 

W. Averell Harriman, secretary of 
commerce, announced that the De- 
partment of Commerce will screen all 
requests for exports to Russia and 
her satellites beginning March 1. 
“Until recently the department has 
been controlling only 25% of ex- 
ports, but last .week we issued an 
order placing all exports to Europe 
under control, effective March 1.” 

Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, told the House Foreign 
Relations Committee that he disap- 
proved of the Hoover revision in reply 
to a question by Rep. Franklin Ma- 
loney (R., Pa.). Rep. Maloney said he 
thought Mr. Hoover’s idea of confining 
aid to one year had advantages over 
the four-year Marshall Plan. The lat- 
ter, he said, would tend to make 
European farmers rest on their oars. 

“We're not sending enough grain to 
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meet their actual needs,’ Mr. Ander- 
son said. 

“Then you do. not approve of the 
one-year plan?” Rep. Maloney asked. 

“No,” Mr. Anderson replied, “I 
think it would be much better if they 
could count on what’s coming.” 

In the Senate committee hearing, 
Sen. Vandenberg said flatly that the 
plan would be a failure if European 
nations had reason to believe that 
“we are all through at the end of 
15 months.” 


Export Reduction Planned 


Secretary Anderson said that wheat 
exports are continuing during the 
current year at a planned rate of 
450 million bushels. 

“However, if present conservation 
efforts are successful, our exports 
might run as high as 500 million bush- 
els. Such record-breaking quantities 
are made possible in part because of 
the exceptionally high yields which 
we had last year. Since we can only 
figure on the basis of normal weather 
and normal yields, we have dropped 
that figure down for next year and 
the year after,” he said. 

“Estimated exports next year would 
be 300 million bushels wheat,” Mr. 
Anderson continued. “Exports in this 
amount not only should constitute no 
strain on food grain supplies in this 
country, but probably represent a 
fairly good estimate of the amounts 
which we want to export with our 
present high level of production,” 
Secretary Anderson said. 

“For the last two years of the 
program we drop our proposed wheat 
shipments down to 250 million bush- 
els so as to begin gradually reducing 
our wheat acreage to more desirable 
levels,” he added. 

Mr. Anderson listed as the “chief 
unfavorable aspect” of the program 
on U.S. agriculture as follows: It will 
delay the time when the U.S. can be- 
gin reducing grain acreage, particu- 
larly wheat, to more desirable levels. 

He declared the program would 
constitute an investment in the fu- 
ture prosperity of American agricul- 
ture which should continue to bring 
returns for many years to come. 
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Connecticut Baker Uses Bread 
as Less Leader with 10c Price 


The three food stores operated by 
Fred Wolfe, Jr., New Haven, Conn., 


have cut the price of a 1-lb. loaf of- 


bread from 15¢ to 10¢, beginning 
Jan. 20. The loss frqm bread sales 
will be absorbed by other baked goods 
whose prices will not be changed, 
Mr. Wolfe said, and the company 
anticipates a possible increase of 
about 50% in production over the 
3,000 loaves daily capacity, accord- 
ing to press reports. The reduction 
to prewar levél will be made perma- 
nent, if possible, Mr. Wolfe said. 

Wolfe’s Quality Bakery has out- 
lets in the cities of West, East and 
New Haven. Customers have a 
choice of white, rye, whole wheat 
and “old fashioned loaf” at the 10¢ 
price. Public reaction has been very 
good, spurred by heavy newspaper 
and radio publicity and advertising, 
Mr. Wolfe said, with 4,500 loaves 
being sold the first day and 6,000 
loaves the second and succeeding 
days. The bakery has been forced 
to stipulate that only one loaf will 
be sold to a customer. 

Store traffic resulting from. the 
demand for the reduced . bread 


brought sales of additional bakery 
products “way beyond expectations,” 
Mr. Wolfe reported. 

Other retail bakers and wholesal- 
ers are watching the effects of 
Wolfe’s price-cutting with much in- 
terest, but to date no offsetting or 
competing action has been announced 
by any of his competitors. 


v FY 


Louisville Price Up 
LOUISVILLE—An increase of 1¢ 
in the price of the 20-o0z. loaf of 
white bread was effected Jan. 19 by 
the Grocers Baking Co., according 
to an announcement by H. W. 
Schuermeyer, sales manager of the 
firm. The Nick Warisse Baking Co. 

also announced the increase. 
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Green Bay Raises 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—Local bakers 
are adjusting upward the price of 
bread in order to. meet increasing 
raw material prices. In some cases 
the increases were 1¢ Ib. retail. Not 
all types. and_.sizes. of loaves figured 
in the advance, however, bakers said. 
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TRAFFIC EXPERT HONORED—Frank B. Townsend, left, executive 
vice president of the Minneapolis Traffic Assn., discusses his 50 years’ 
experience in the transportation field with C. T. Vandenover, vice presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, and J. T. Culhane, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Mr. Vandenover was chairman 
of a testimonial luncheon given Mr. Townsend Jan. 22 at the Nicollet 
Hotel by the Traffic Club of Minneapolis. 
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Trade Offici 


Is Blast Plans 


for Controls, Cite Dislocation 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil last week told the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that 
restoration of government price, ra- 
tioning, allocation and use controls 
would dislocate the grain and feed 
industries and usher in an era of 
black markets that would bring eco- 
nomic chaos to the U.S. 

“We are being forced to adjust 
the rate of feeding livestock and 
poultry in this country by approxi- 


mately the same amount as the num- ° 


ber of bushels of wheat that we are 
exporting out of this country this 
year,” Walter C. Berger, president 
of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. and a director of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, told the 
committee. 

“This means that we must make 
some drastic adjustments, and the 
thing that I would like to illustrate 
to you is that these adjustments are 
taking place, now in an orderly fash- 
ion. They are being made because 
of the free operation of prices and 
the free movement of grains and 
feeds,” he said. 

Testifying before the committee 
also were Dinsmore Worthing, 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, a direc- 
tor of the council and of the Boston 
Grain and Flour Exchange, and 
Colin S. Gordon, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Quaker Oats Co., and 
wartime director of the Office of 
Price Administration’s food division. 
A written statement by G. E. Blew- 
ett, Fort Worth, secretary-treasurer 
of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., was submitted for the record 
by William F. Brooks, counsel for 
the NGTC. 

At the conclusion of the testi- 
mony, Chairman Charles W. Tobey 
(R.;- N,H.) complimented the wit- 
nesses.for their presentation, and it 
was apparent that Sen.Tobey and 


Senators Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.), 
A. W. Robertson (D., Va.), Burnet 
R. Maybank (D., S.C.) and John T. 
Sparkman (D., Ala.) were impressed 
by the arguments advanced by the 
witnesses against reimposition of can- 
trols. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Valley City Mill 
at Portland, Mich., 
Destroyed by Fire 


PORTLAND, MICH.:— The flour 
mill, steam power plant and grain 
storage elevator of the Valley City 
Milling Co. were destroyed by a fire 
of unknown origin early Jan. 16. The 
mill had a daily capacity of 1,200 
sacks and was driven by steam. 

The adjoining office building, a new 
feed plant, warehouses and a garage 
housing truck equipment were un- 
damaged. 

The mill building was of frame con- 
struction, equipped with a sprinkler 
system. Inconclusive evidence indi- 
cates that the fire may have had its 
origin in dust collectors on the fourth 
floor of the mill. 

Fred M. Rowe, president of the 
company, said that definite plans for 
the future of the company’s flour 
milling operations have not been de- 
cided upon. For the present its cus- 
tomers’ needs are being taken care 
of through other mills. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN V. BACHMANN ELECTED 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, announced recently 
that the board of directors has elect- 
ed to membership John V. Bachmann 
of Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, Chi- 
cago. 
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A declining trend in wheat, due to 
the higher than expected Jan. 1 
stocks in all positions and the im- 
proved condition of new winter wheat 
as a result of snows, confirmed the 
bearish ideas of flour buyers last 
week and mills sold barely one fourth 
of capacity. Bakers especially were 
indifferent toward making additional 
commitments, although many of them 
are known to have very low reserve 
stocks. Family trade was fair, but well 
below the volume of recent weeks. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration limited its inquiries to a 
moderate quantity of rye flour and 
other export business was at a stand- 
still pending the release of the March 
allocations. Shipping directions on old 
bakery orders were only fair, but 
mills have good backlogs of instruc- 
tions on family flour for delivery 
prior to Feb. 6, the end of the ship- 
ping allowance period on nationally 
advertised brands. 


EASTERN TRADE 
NOT INTERESTED 


Buffalo mills report buyers still are 
not interested in covering flour needs 
for distant shipment and sales are few 
and scattered. Most of the mills need 
shipping directions and are operat- 
ing on curtailed schedules. Although 
stocks of flour in the Metropolitan 
area of New York have been reduced 
below customary levels, bakers are 
in no haste to take advantage of cur- 
rent lower prices. The only round- 
lot sale reported was 25,000 sacks of 
11.48% protein southwestern flour, 
plus 10,000 sacks of first clears. Addi- 
tional snows between Buffalo and 
New York have delayed deliveries, 
but buyers seem to be well protect- 
ed and are not pressing for arrivals. 

Boston distributors reported a few 
sales at the slightly easier price basis 
early last week, but the volume was 
far from impressive. Bakers are ex- 
tremely reluctant about forward 
commitments, preferring to await of- 
ferings on a substantially lower basis. 
Philadelphia trade continued light, 
with buyers feeling that prices might 
be lower later in the season. Pitts- 
burgh trade remained light, with 
fluctuating prices having little or no 
effect in stimulating interest. The dis- 
counts offered on quick shipment 
family flour brought in a better vol- 
ume of shipping directions and some 
new sales, but bakery buyers clung to 
their hand-to-mouth buying policy. 


MILLS IN SOUTHWEST 
SELL 38% CAPACITY 


With export markets inactive, the 
PMA out of the market and no im- 
provement in domestic demand, flour 
sales in the Southwest slumped con- 
siderably last week. Mills sold no 
more than 38% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 110% the previous week 
and 65% a year ago. With the wheat 
market on a downward trend, flour 
prices dropped 20@25¢ sack during 
the week and thus caught up with 
some resting domestic orders. A small 
amount of bakery bookings resulted. 
These bakers covered the remainder 
of their January needs and others 
booked through February, but few 
went beyond. Most buyers preferred 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LOWER MARKET TREND FAILS 
TO STIMULATE FLOUR TRADE 


Bakery Buyers Bearish and Hold Off for Further Declines 
—Price Shading by Mills on High Millfeed Values 
Ignored by Some Buyers—Directions Fair 


‘to wait for possible further declines. 


Shipping directions caused no prob- 
lems for mills and rate of operation 


at Kansas City was 97% of capacity. 


Activity in export circles was at a 
standstill pending release of March 
allocations. 


SALES BY SPRING 
MILLS ONLY 28.7% 


Sales by spring wheat mills dropped 
sharply, amounting to only 28.7% of 
capacity, against 84.7% the previous 
week and 72% a year ago. Bakery 
buyers apparently have become def- 
initely set on a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy and determined to fight 
the market whether it is upward or 
downward. Mills’ efforts to sell them 
flour have been met with counter bids 
well below going values and even dis- 
counts for quick shipment failed to 
bring in much interest. Many bakers 
are believed to need flour, but refuse 
to make commitments. Price easiness 
in recent days seems to have con- 
firmed their bearish thoughts. Millers 
believe buyers are overlooking the 
attractive flour prices made possible 
by high millfeed values and point out 
that if the feed prices should break 
sharply, flour would be tied closer to 
wheat values than is now the case. 
Family trade has slackened, with buy- 
ing to take advantage of the quick 
shipment discount apparently mostly 
done. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYERS INDIFFERENT 


The declining prices failed to in- 
duce much buying interest at Chicago 
and the only sales were the usual 
small lot replacement orders. Family 
flour trade also slackened, but deliv- 
eries on old orders were good. Cleve- 
land bakers and jobbers continued 


reluctant to purchase flour beyond 
immediate or 30-day needs, with those 
having larger stocks on hand show- 
ing an inclination to reduce inven- 
tories. Family trade was not. up to 
expectations. All classes of buyers 
were indifferent in the St. Louis area, 
where sales were confined to small 
lots for fill-in purposes. - 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
STILL BEARISH 


New Orleans reported flour busi- 
ness of a very limited nature, with 
sales principally to cover 30-day 
needs. Only an occasional booking for 
120-day shipment was completed and 
quantities involved were far below 
buyers’ total requirements for that 
period. Most of the trade was in 
southwesterns, with springs out of 
line because of the wide premium 
over hard winter types. In the South- 
eastern states, new business was lag- 
ging, with buying resistance growing 
stronger among bakers, who believe 
the market might drop further. De- 
mand for bakery products is off as 
much as 25 to 30%. 


PACIFIC SALES 
ONLY FAIR 


Pacific Northwest mills report a 
fair amount of business being done, 
but not nearly sufficient to keep mills 
operating at capacity. The govern- 
ment business of the past few months 
has by-passed that area, whereas in- 
stead, the CCC has been exporting 
whole wheat. This has reduced the 
grain reserves to low levels and mills 
are concerned about supplies in the 
last few months of the current crop 
year. Domestic trade in the Pacific 
states is being curtailed by growing 
consumer resistance to current price 
levels. 

Canadian mills are working along 
with what wheat they can get to fill 
their share of consignments to the 
U.K. and allotments to other coun- 
tries for the first quarter of 1948. 
They feel that the worst is yet to 
come, as the visible supply of wheat 
in store is far below the level of a 
year ago. Domestic markets seem to 
be picking up again after the usual 
year-end dull period. Winnipeg ad- 
vices estimated export sales of Cana- 





Duaruam Granulars Slightly Easier 


But New Buying Remains Limited 


Easier durum wheat prices are re- 
sponsible for a drop of about 20¢ 
sack in durum granulars values the 
past week, but the decline failed to 
generate much expansion in buying 
by macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ers. It is evident that many of the 
processors have little confidence in 
the current high prices and cling to 
the hope of lower levels as the sea- 
son progresses. Also, it is pointed out 
that they sometimes get into a price 
squeeze between cost of raw ma- 
terials and retail package prices of 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodles. 
When this occurs, manufacturers fall 
back on previous bookings of granu- 
lars and await more attractive spots 
in which to place new orders. 

At present, directions on old or- 
ders are fairly active and durum 
mills are operating at a good rate in 
filling the old orders. Current receipts 
of durum are light, being affected by 
the extremely cold weather and drift- 
ed country roads, which slow coun- 
try movement, and mills are falling 
back on reserve supplies for their 


milling blends. 


Current price of durum granulars 
is $6.60 sack, bulk Minneapolis. East- 
ern reports indicate continued heavy 
demand for macaroni products, a cus- 
tomary occurrence following inven- 
tory time. To fill this domestic de- 
mand, a large share of the brisk 
export inquiry is being ignored by 
most manufacturers. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 24, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$3.14% @3.16\% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 3.144% @3.16\% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.13% @3.15\% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.93% @3.13% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.93% @3.13% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.92% @3.12% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported~- to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
. Se eererir te *209,418 82 
Previous week ........ 249,230 98 
Ms WE capi ccdecess 273,587 107 
CO GBD - ceiseccie eer 181,733 87 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jan. 24, 1948 .........4-. 6,935,506 
July 1-Jan. 25, 1947 .........555 5,822,938 


*PreHminary. 


January 27, 1948 


dian flour the past week at about 
60,000 sacks. Vancouver reports that 
hard wheat flour supplies are ample 
for immediate needs, but all cake and 
pastry flour requirements are being 
satisfied from western mills, since 
Ontario supplies have dried up almost 
completely. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 10,858 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
763,339 sacks, compared with 3,752,- 
481 sacks, in the previous week and 
4,191,588 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Flour production 
increased 5,000 sacks in the North- 
west over a week ago and 66,000 in 
Buffalo while production de- 
creased 53,000 sacks in the South- 
west, 4,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 2,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRICES FALL 
BACK FROM PEAK LEVEL 


—<>— 
Offers From Resellers Increase and 
Demand Shows Less Urgency— 
Bran Off Most 


Feed markets advanced to new high 
levels during the week ended Jan. 20, 
but demand slackened at the higher 
prices and some of the gain was lost. 
Lower grain markets and some in- 
crease in offers of ‘feedstuffs by re- 
sellers were principally responsible 
for the decline. Demand from feeders 
and feed manufacturers continued ur- 
gent as wintry weather caused heavy 
feeding and prices still averaged ma- 
terially higher than a week ago on a 
number of feeds. The Production and 
Marketing Adminstration index of 
feedstuff prices advanced to a record 
348.1, a gain of 89 points from a 
week ago. The feed grain index de- 
clined 3.2 points to 383.3, narrowing 
the spread to about 35 points. 


Resale Millfeeds Offered 


Larger millfeed offerings came from 
resellers, but supplies offered by mills 
were still limited and mostly for de- 
ferred shipment. Some distributors 
having large profits in their bookings 
offered to sell back a portion of their 
commitments. Millfeeds, therefore, 
which were virtually unobtainable a 
week ago, again became available in 
a moderate way for prompt shipment 
as the higher prices brought out 
these resale offerings. 

At Minneapolis wheat millfeeds 
were off a little from peak levels. The 
spot demand continued to come prin- 
cipally from feed manufacturers, 
many of which are still badly in need 
of immediate supplies. 

At Chicago flour mill production 
had not gotten back to capacity and 
mills there were still working on back 
orders. Although prices showed some 
downward reaction at Kansas City, 
demand reasserted itself, influenced 
by a rise in corn and oat prices and 
colder weather in nearby feeding 
areas. Feed manufacturers continued 
to inquire for supplies in order to 
keep production to required levels. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output repor't- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 








3 10 17 24 
Four mills ... 16,181 23,504 20,516 *13,001 


*Three mills. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Extend Losses 
to 1ISe in Two Weeks 


Large Jan. 1 Stocks, Slow Flour Business and Beneficial 
Snows in Southwest Offset Stepped-Up CCC Purchases 


Wheat prices continued to lose 
ground the past week, declines of 
5% @8%¢ between Jan. 19 and Jan. 
27, dropping prices as much as 18¢ 
bu. in the last two weeks. Factors 
in the weakness were the heavy 
stocks of wheat in all positions shown 
in the Jan. 23 official report, very 
quiet flour business in both domestic 
and export channels, and a protective 
snow covering over the great winter 
wheat belt in the Southwest. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. 
bought substantial amounts of wheat 
last week, even re-entering the Min- 
neapolis market for the first time 
since lake navigation closed last fall, 
but its takings apparently were not 
sufficient to offset the growing feel- 
ing that most of the big needs of the 
crop year are within easy reach. It 
was pointed out that only about 80 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
are needed to meet the 450 million- 
bushel export goal, and the attain- 
ment of that quantity is not consid- 
ered difficult in view of the large 
stocks remaining on farms and in 
commercial channels. Mills hold more 
wheat than a year ago at this time, 


also. 
Flour Buying Light 

Domestic flour buying hit the low- 
ést ebb in many weeks, with the con- 
certed holding-off policy of bakers 
cutting sales to barely one fourth of 
capacity. Export trade was virtually 
nil, pending the March allocations, 
and the Production and Marketing 
Administration was out of the white 
flour market. Some observers antici- 
pated a stepped-up March export pro- 
gram as a result of the favorable 
Jan. 1 stocks report. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 26 were: Chica- 
go—May $2.88% @2.89, July $2.57@ 
2.5744, September $2.51% @2.52, De- 
cember $2.4944; Minneapolis—May 
$2.855%, July $2.72%; Kansas City— 
May $2.775, July $2.48@2.48%. 


K. C. Trend Bearish 


A bearish trend in Kansas City 
Wheat values continued unchecked 
last week and additional losses 
amounting to more than 15¢ were 
scored. Favorable news by far out- 
Weighed any bullish reports and 
heavy liquidation of futures resulted 
during the downturn. The USDA 
Wheat stock report which showed 
that nearly 800 million bushels were 
in all positions as of Jan: 1, 1948, in- 
dicated that the 450 million-bushel 
export goal could be met satisfac- 
torily and yet a 150 million-bushel 
carry-over would remain at the end 
of the crop year. CCC declared that 
only about 75 million bushels of 
Wheat and flour are needed to reach 
that goal, and consequently the 
agency’s buying program of late has 
been lacking of any determined ef- 
fort to book large amounts quickly 
Tegardless of price. Of importance, 
48 well, was a favorable crop condi- 
tion in the Southwest. There was an 
adequate snow covering throughout 
the winter wheat belt last week, af- 
fording protection from freezing and 
blowing. This snowfall was further 
augmented early this week, indicat- 

that moisture conditions are 
greatly improved. Mill demand for 
Wheat was slow, for there was no new 
Bick up in flour business. Because 
Was scarcely any change in the 
cash wheat premium structure, fu- 


tures accounted for most of the de- 
cline. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 24, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.91% @3.41% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.91% @3.40% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.90 % @3.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.90% @3.38% 
FER. “LOE. Fes oes steed cesecs 2.93% @3.02% 
a | ee eee 2.93% @3.02% 
ee eye rere 2.92% @3.01% 
BO, Ce ehh aviseacacees 2.92% @3.01% 


Fort Worth reports ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard selling Jan. 27 at 
$3.05 % @3.06%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein 2@3¢ 
more. Over 13% protein an additional 
premium of 1¢ for each %% protein 
was in effect. Demand was good for 
ordinary and high protein types, but 
13% wheat was quiet. Offerings re- 
mained light. 


Spring Receipts Decline 

Movement of cash wheat to spring 
wheat terminals dropped sharply dur- 
ing the week, with only 995 cars re- 
ceived at Minneapolis and 875 at 
Duluth. No CCC purchases were made 
at spring wheat markets and mill 
demand averaged quiet. Premiums 
ruled barely steady to somewhat low- 
er. At the close ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring traded at 7@10¢ over 
Minneapolis May compared with 9@ 
11¢ over a week ago. In the to-arrive 
market 3¢ over May was bid for 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring, 
February shipment to Minneapolis, 
and 5¢ over May, February shipment 
to Duluth; 1¢ premium for 12.5% 
protein, 2¢ premium for each 4% 
protein to 13%, and then 1¢ for each 
10% protein higher. 

Durum premiums were steady to 
1¢ higher. Although trade was slow, 
offerings were very light and this en- 
abled holders to secure slightly firm- 
er prices. At the close No. 1 and 2 
hard amber durum quoted at 25¢ to 
27¢ over Minneapolis May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 24: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $2.98% @3.01% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. .......--0--0-+ 2.97% @3.00% 
2 DNB GB W. .. ccc wees eccwes 2.97% @3.00% 
B DN G7 Tbe onc ccccucccess 2.94% @2.98% 
S DNS G6 Id, 2. .ccccsccccces 2.93% @2.97% 
S- DNS G6 Id. ..cccecccceeees 2.90% @2.96% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1¢, 13% 11@13¢, 14% 23¢, 15% 
32¢, 16% 40¢. 


Pacific Markets Easier 


The CCC remained out of Pacific 
Northwest markets and has not pur- 
chased anything since Jan. 6, when it 
bought only 15,000 bu. It appears that 
buying will be limited in this terri- 
tory because of the smaller remaining 
stocks in the country, both in farm- 
ers’ hands and country elevators. 
The CCC is receiving ample supplies 
of wheat for its export commitments, 
and shows little interest in offers to 
them. There is little wheat moving 
in trade channels. Offerings from the 
country are quickly snapped up, how- 
ever. Feed manufacturers are only 
mildly interested, because of light 
feeding operations. Soft white was 
selling around $2.89 Jan. 24, down 
2@3¢ from a week ago. There is little 
Baart wheat remaining and. anything 
offered is quickly snapped up. Crop 
conditions are the best in years. 
Acreage is heavy and little spring 
wheat will be planted if weather 
conditions are normal and there is 
no freezing out between now -and 


spring. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 

















Jan. 18-24, Previous Jan. 19-25, Jan. 20-26, Jan. 21-27, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
DIGGER acs ciccccesresescaetec *834,239 $29,287 1,057,803 913,289 845,772 
IEEE “alésies 40566 parceees ces 1,508,642 1,562,077 1,576,989 1,450,107 1,324,065 
BRUSERIO oc cccccccoccccccvcescse *538,251 472,368 538,413 641,688 472,093 
Central and Southeast ......... *545,342 549,462 590,073 649,868 614,903 
North Pacific Coast ........... *336,865 339,287 428,320 351,894 411,723 
TOGRIS. voice rcdveccecscoccse 3,763,339 3,752,481 4,191,598 | 3,906,846 3,668,556 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
w——Percentage of capacity operated-——_—_, ¢ July 1 to ~ 
Jan. an. Jan Jan. 
18-24, Previous 19-25, 20-26, 21-27, Jan. 24, Jan. 25, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 80 79 98 92 85 26,963,397 27,778,636 
Southwest ...... 97 100 108 107 95 45,075,426 42,469,510 
Buffalo ....-0.-. 9 79 90 90 79 15,669,421 15,399,004 
Central and Ss. EB. 72 73 75 82 78 16,590,809 15,874,103 
No. Pacific Caast 93 93 113 98 100 10,129,889 10,062,994 
Totals .....- 87 87 98 95 88 114,428,942 111,584,247 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 376,920 366,116 97 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 377,477 100 Jan. 18-24 ...... 378,360 *341,031 90 
Year ago ....... 364,320 385,474 106 Previous week .. 378,360 330,658 87 
Two years ago .. 352,800 341,314 c Year ago ....... 360,360 365,211 101 
Five-year Average ....--.eeeeeeees ‘ i 
Ten-year AVETAGS ........0eeeeceee g3 Two years ago .. 321,360 328,474 102 
Five-year Average .....ceseesesvees 85 
Wichita . “ 
Ten-year AVETABS 2.2... ces eeeevecd 73 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 118,800 102,452 86 ‘ i 
Previous week .. 118,800 123,389 104 Preliminary. 
Year ago ......- 118,800 130,828 110 : 
Two years ago .. 111,132 117,380 106 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Five-year average ........-sseeees 92 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Ten-year AVCrage ....-. seer eeeeee 81 Montana and Iowa: 
Salina Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 100,200 94,114 94 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. se rag oH ar tH = SOM) BRO. 00 666,600  *493,208 74 
Year ago ......- , , Previous week .. 666,600 498,629 75 
Two years ago .. 80,556 73,844 S Saar nee 667,800 692,592 104 
Five-year Average. ........6e.eeeee ee) Seren reer. ee 6 00 584.8 > 
Ten-year AVETASe ....... se eeeeeeee 87 jot years ago .. 667,8 815 = 
Pive-year AVETAGE ...... cece eeeee 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year AVETAZE .....020e ee ceeeee 61 


Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 


and Salina 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 959,280 945,960 
Previous week .. 959,280 960,894 
Year ago .....+- 953,280 967,271 
Two years ago .. 814,380 917,569 


Five-year average 
Ten-year AVCTABS ...... cece eeeeee 


98 
100 
101 
113 

94 

80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 755,466 *545,342 72 
Previous week .. 755,466 549,462 73 
Year ago ....... 786,846 590,073 75 
Two years ago .. 794,106 649,868 82 
Five-year Average .....-...eeeeeee 73 
Ten-year AVETAZS ... 1... eee eeeeeeee 69 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 601,200 *538,251 90 
Previous week .. 601,200 472,368 79 
Year ago ....... 601,200 538,413 90 
Two years ago .. 600,600 541,688 90 
Five-year Average ........eeseeees 84 
Ten-year AVeTABe ..... cece eeeeees 79 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 223,320 *211,376 95 
Previous week .. 223,320 *221,171 99 
Year ago ....... 243,720 270,285 111 
Two years ago .. 225,720 215,177 95 


Five-year AVeCTABS ..... cece ce cece 83 
Ten-year AVCTABS ..... eee ee ecenes 74 
*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 140,010 122,489 87 
Previous week .. 140,010 118,116 84 
Year ago ....... 134,200 158,035 118 
Two years ago .. 134,800 136,717 102 
Five-year average ........seeeeees 93 
Ten-year. AVETABS ... 2... eee eececes 83 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production to date 


Jan. 18-24 ..... 30,550 918,468 
Previous week .. 31,632 

Two weeks ago. 29,995 

BOGE spbcrdacess 31,721 801,363 
BOGS wccvcccesee 29,365 794,177 
BRAG <trerie ge ko os 26,812 717,855 
Ser 27,490 759,845 
Five-yr. average 29,188 798,442 


*Principal mills. 


$16,039 
15,707 
16,007 
20,408 
18,494 
17,127 
17,775 
17,969 


**75% of total capacity. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


524,257 $10,598 305,657 57,187 1,748,382 

9,229 56,568 

9,589 48,087 : 
491,470 10,927 289,456 63,056 1,582,789 
534,557 10,969 319,869 68,828 1,648,603 
481,203 9,660 295,118 53,499 1,494,177 
450,231 10,563 292,932 55,828 1,503,007 
496,344 10,523 300,606 57,680 1,596,392 


+All mills.. t?Preliminary. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY.—V. H. Engel- 
hard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
cautioned members of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at a meet- 
ing here Jan. 19 that family flour 
millers must concern’ themselves 
more with the use and consumption 
of their product if they are to sur- 
vive. 


Mr. Engelhard said that it is his 
opinion that the family flour mill- 
ing industry “has made less progress 
than the majority of other food in- 
dustries” from the standpoint of mak- 
ing its product conform to the chang- 
ing living conditions and habits of 
modern people. “I must admit that 
I do not know offhand what all of 
these changes should be, but the fact 
that our product has declined in 
consumption certainly proves that we 
have probably not kept pace with 
the economic and social changes,” 
Mr. Engelhard declared. He said 
that the flour milling industry as an 
industry is now operating at a prac- 
tical level of capacity and probably 
everyone in the industry is making 
a profit. 


Competition for Domestic Sales 


“I wonder how many of us have 
given any serious thought as to just 
what will happen when export and 
government support and buying 
stops,” he observed. “It must be ob- 
vious to all of us that some day 
our business will be governed by 
domestic sales. Then what!” 


He urged that the family flour 
millers do a constructive merchan- 
dising job in order to maintain their 
position in the domestic market. He 
urged that particular thought be 
given, not to what the miller thinks 
of his product, his package, sales 
methods, etc., but to what the con- 
sumer thinks. 


Mr. Engelhard discussed the pur- 
pose of the Long Range Program 
and urged the members of the associ- 
ation to participate actively in that 
campaign. 

The meeting was presided over by 
F. A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., president of the association. 
About 60 members were present. Em- 
mett Loy, Brookville, Ohio, who was 
president of the American Millers 
Assn. when that group decided to 
disband, transferred the balance of 
the American Millers Assn. funds to 
the soft wheat millers association. 


Mr. Yost announced that the soft 
wheat millers group now has 130 
members. 


Washington Report by Steen 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, gave the group a 
review of the current Washington 
scene and indicated that he did not 
believe there was any danger of a 
return to the production of 80% ex- 
traction flour, considering prospects 
for a good crop of wheat in 1948. 

The federation secretary spoke at 
length on the reduction in the re- 
use of flour bags. A number of states 
have adopted regulations prohibiting 
this practice, Mr. Steen pointed out, 
adding that it appeared certain that 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS WARNED 
ABOUT FUTURE OF BUSINESS 


V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Tells Associ- 
ation Members That Family Flour Industry Should 
Study Changing Consumer Habits 


a great many more states would fol- 
low suit. 

Some discussion was devoted to the 
Marshall Plan for aid to Europe. 
There was also a short discussion 
on the subject of income taxes. Some 
persons branded both the Truman 
and the Knutson programs as un- 
workable and Truman’s tax cut pro- 
posal was described as “purely po- 
litical” to catch votes. 


Discussion Panel on Program 


The afternoon session of the meet- 
ing was an open forum discussion 
presided over by Paul M. Marshall, 
secretary of the association. Includ- 
ed on the panel for the discussion 
were Harold C. Altmansberger, Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville; Low- 
ell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville; R. K. Durham, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago; 
Emmett Loy, Brookville, Ohio, and 
Mr. Yost. 

Many of the millers had questions 
to ask about flour bleaching and 
maturing agents, including Agene. 
In these discussions attention was 
called to the fact that, to date, none 
of the many experts working on the 
problem have been able to show a 
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single case in which humans suf- 
fered any ill effects from the use of 
Agene in treating flour. It was point- 
ed out that dogs cannot exist on 
starchy foods, especially bread, and 
that veterinarians and others tell 
all dog owners to avoid bread in the 
dogs’ rations. 

Panel members told of experiments 
with other agents, and with reduced 
amounts of Agene. Some expressed 
the view that most millers may have 
used more bleach than was neces- 
sary. An exhibit prepared by a lo- 
cal products control laboratory, us- 
ing oven-fresh bread, showed the re- 
sults of the use of various bleaches 
on the color of the bread. 


Mill Sanitation Emphasized 


The conference also brought out 
a lengthy discussion on fumigation 
and mill sanitation. Several mem- 
bers reported they had installed 
vacuum cleaning systems in their 
plants. Some questions were asked 
about fragment counts in flour. 

Considerable discussion was also 
heard regarding “sick wheat” and 
many millers reported a higher-than- 
average amount of it from the 1947 
crop. One miller reported that he 
kept turning the wheat in the bins 
at regular intervals and also drying 
as much wheat as possible. Another 
miller said that all wheat received 
with a moisture content of 15% or 
higher was dried last year and he 
said he plans to do the same thing 
with the 1948 crop. 

Mr. Marshall, the association sec- 
retary, said that the next regional 
conference will be held at Roanoke, 
Va., May 20-21 for the special bene- 
fit of millers in the Piedmont region. 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Southern Illinois Millers’ Meeting 


at Alton Draws 


ALTON, ILL.—A record attend- 
ance of 150 marked the 63rd semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Millers Assn. at the Mineral 
Springs Hotel Jan. 21. A feature of 
the meeting was a group tour of the 
new mill recently put into operation 
by. the Russell-Miller Milling Co. to 
replace the plant destroyed by fire 
nearly two years ago. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller company, 
was one of the principal speakers on 
the program and gave a detailed ac- 
count of the many problems encoun- 
tered in building the plant and how 
those problems were solved. In some 
instances, he said, it was necessary 
to go to the sources of the raw ma- 
terials. The company was able to ob- 
tain reinforcing steel for the concrete 
structure by buying scrap railroad 
rails directly from railroads and ply- 
wood for the concrete forms was ob- 
tained from the lumber mill after it 
was impossible to find the desired 
sizes in the hands of lumber com- 
panies. 


Many Improvements in Machines 


Almost all of the production ma- 
chinery is of standard design, Mr. 


Mulroy said, but nearly all machines: 


include improvements. For ease in 
keeping the plant sanitary, and there 
is a minimum number of conveyors 
in the mill, elevator boots are 
equipped with drop bottoms for thor- 
ough cleaning. The purifiers are made 
of an aluminum alloy and are of a 
new design which uses hoppers in- 
stead of pick-up conveyors. The roll 
housings are of aluminum and all 


Record Gathering 


spouting and air ducts on the roll 
floor are made of stainless steel. 

All packing will be done on the 
daytime shift because of the large 
bulk flour storage capacity. The mill- 
feed output also will be packed during 
the daytime. 

(Editor’s Note—A picture story of 
the new plant appeared in The. North- 
western Miller, Jan. 13, 1948.) 


Full Insurance Necessary 


The fire that destroyed the Alton 
plant taught the Russell-Miller or- 
ganization that high replacement 
cost today make careful insurance 
appraisals necessary, Mr. Mulroy said, 
and that adequate insurance is well 
worth while. “We carry insurance on 
our plants on a basis of full insur- 
able value, but our insurance would 
not enable us to rebuild without mak- 
ing an additional substantial invest- 
ment,” he pointed out. 

Increased production has distorted 
unit costs so much that many mills 
do not realize the increase in costs 
per sack that will show up as pro- 
duction is reduced to a normal basis, 
Mr. Mulroy said. From 1938 to early 
1947, over-all costs per sack increased 
25% and production costs alone in- 
creased 42%. In addition, another 
11% increase has occurred in recent 
months and a drop in production 
would add another 10% on top of 
that, the mill executive calculated. 


Urges Sound Hedging Practices 

Urging that sound hedging prac- 
tices be followed. Mr. Mulroy said 
that one of the worst results in not 


hedging is selling at the old price 
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—————————Ee 
CHICAGO BOARD INVITES 
TRUMAN TO SPEAK 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man was invited last week ta address 
the Chicago Board of Trade’s centen- 
nial dinner in Chicago April 38. Rich- 
ard F, Uhimann, president of the ex- 
change, who extended the invitation 
at a meeting with the President, said 
that Mr. Truman, while not commit- 
ting himself, indicated he would like to 
accept. Mr. Uhlmann told reporters 
after the meeting that there was no 
discussion of Mr. Truman’s criticisms 
of commodity speculation. 





after the market has advanced and 
the improper application of an aver- 
age cost basis. Some day the market 
will go the other way and there will 
be trouble ahead for mills that are 
making money now on account of a 
long wheat position, he predicted. 

If all millers would discontinue sell- 
ing below cost to operate on an over- 
time basis and refuse to sell except 
on the basis of the current market, it 
would change the situation over 
night, he added. 


80% Extraction Doubtful 


A review of the current Washing- 
ton situation was made by Herman 
Steen, vice president and secretary 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Chicago, who said that, given normal 
crop conditions, there is little chance 
of 80% flour extraction or a wheat 
allocation program. A _ short crop, 
however, would bring back considera- 
tion of these orders, he said. 

Mr. Steen also reviewed the con- 
fused state of the export licensing 
procedure and the inability of the 
industry to agree on a formula to be 
presented to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Reporting on the progress of state 
regualtions against the re-use of flour 
containers, Mr. Steen predicted that 
most states which do not have such 
orders now will soon have them. He 
also mentioned that Mississippi is 
considering a law to provide uniform 
package sizes for flour and other 
cereal products in conformity with 
other states. 

The miller takes more risk for less 
return than do other processors, W. 
P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth, 
president of the federation, pointed 
out and for that reason, he said, “we 
should take pride in demanding a fair 
return for a job well done.” 


Extra Running Time Unprofitable 

Many mills, he said, are dissipating 
their earnings of the past year or s0 
with the idea that they can run full 
time while competitors operate at 
half time. A price structure cannot 
be maintained that does not distrib- 
ute flour business. among mills close 
to a percentage basis—whether it be 
profitable or otherwise, Mr. Bomar 
declared, and added that figures show 
that seven- and even six-day opera- 
tions at present wage levels with 
overtime is less remunerative than 
five-day operation without overtime. 

Profitable operation of the industry 
will do much to maintain our Amer!- 
can way of life and help defeat the 
radical elements that are working t0 
destroy it, he concluded. 

Several speakers voiced warnings 


that present high prices of millfeed 


cannot continue and might brea‘ at 
any time. 

M. D. King of the M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsfield, Illl., president of 
the Illinois association, presided at 
the meeting and introduced the 
speakers. 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 





HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Stenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








PMA Asks Mills for 
Offers of 60,000 
Sacks Rye Flour 


Rye flour mills in the Northwest 
were asked by the Production and 
Marketing Administration for offer- 
ings of 60,000 sacks rye flour for ship- 
ment by Feb. 25 through East Coast 
or Gulf ports. The request specified 
10,000 sacks of dark rye flour and 
50,000 sacks of 95% extraction rye 
flour. Acceptances were to be made 
by Jan. 27. Current domestic demand 
for rye flour is quiet and the govern- 
ment request was not expected to 
have much market effect. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
MADE DU PONT PRESIDENT 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Crawford 
H. Greenewalt Jan. 19 became the 
10th president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., while Walter S. Car- 
penter, Jr., was elected chairman of 
the board, it was announced follow- 
ing the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s resignation as president, and his 
designation as chairman of the board, 
followed the retirement of Lammot 
du Pont from the latter post. Mr. 
du Pont’s action brings to a conclu- 
sion a career in the company that be- 
gan in 1902, and one that played a 
large part in the expansion and diver- 
sification of the company’s activities. 

In addition to assuming the presi- 
dency of the company, Mr. Greene- 
walt became chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, of which he had pre- 
viously been vice chairman, and a 
member of the finance committee. 

Mr. du Pont will continue as a 
member of the board, while Mr. Car- 
penter retains his membership on the 
finance committee. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Walter J. Beadle, a vice presi- 
dent and member of the board, had 
resigned as treasurer of the com- 
pany and had been elected to mem- 
bership on the executive committee. 
T. C. Davis, who had been first as- 
sistant treasurer, was elected treas- 
urer to replace Mr. Beadle. 

The new president of the du Pont 
company is 45, and joined the organi- 
zation in 1922 as a chemist in the 
Philadelphia works. Two years later 
he was transferred to the chemical 
department in Wilmington, becoming 
assistant director of the experimental 
station in 1939. He was made a direc- 
tor of the company in 1942, and in 
the same year became chemical direc- 
tor of the Grasselli chemicals depart- 
ment. 

He was elected a vice president and 
member of the executive committee 
in 1946, and was made vice chairman 
of that committee a year later. He 
was graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute*®of Technology with a bach- 
elor of science degree in 1922. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCK & CO. TO EXPAND 
DRUG OUTPUT FACILITIES 


RAHWAY, N.J.—George W. Merck, 
president of Merck & Co., Inc., manu- 
facturing chemists, has announced 
plans to add new buildings and equip- 
ment at the Company’s plant at Elk- 
ton, Va., for the production of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin. The company 
started work at its Rahway plant on a 
two-unit addition last December to 
provide extra facilities for finishing 
and packing the two antibiotics. 
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ARNOLD 


a ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


. A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





__ Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 











“Golden Loaf” r»='s00 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR 
IS PROUD TO CLAIM 
HONESTLY EARNED 
MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ROYALTY OF 
QUALITY. 


~ FOUNDED BY 
Swe =6ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A, THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president Ww. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 




















— FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
| ' Quality Millers Since 1879 








TO aE TONE oS ET AS ERRNO RAMANA WAR SD IES 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
° Since 1821 * 











La Grange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 

\ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinatsora 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


| “BLODGETT’S” 
| RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








MILLING WHEAT FROM E Y = 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUcine secrion or Tue UNITED ‘sTAtisa 









TERMINAL ELEVATORS - x OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus ew York Nashville . Peoria 
St. Louis Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 
Cit Gal Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas 7 veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. BREY & SHARPLESS 








hel Pa Fo FLOUR 


















DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cargill Cites Rye 
Price Disparity as 
Control Muddle 


MINNEAPOLIS—The rel ative 
price and production pattern of wheat 
and rye in the U.S. and Canada is a 
good example of maladjustment re- 
sulting from government controls, 
says Cargill, Inc. Historically, the 
people of the world have shown a 
greater preference for bread made 
of wheat flour rather than rye, and 
normally rye sells at about 80 or 85% 
of the price of wheat. 

U.S. rye delivered at Minneapolis 
has been selling at around $2.80 bu. 
and ordinary No. 1 northern spring 
wheat at $3.10. Canadian rye deliv- 
ered at Fort William has sold well 
over $4 bu., but the price of No. 1 
northern Manitoba wheat is pegged 
by the government at only $1.55 bu. 

This ridiculous array of price rela- 
tionships is the result of various gov- 
ernment controls, and particularly the 
following: 

1. The price of wheat in Canada is 
set by the government. 

2. At the request of U.S. authori- 
ties, rye importation from the U.S. 
is prohibited. 

3. U.S. grain exports are subject to 
government license, and allocations 
of rye are not available. 

These factors, together with the 
fact that the price of rye is not under 
control in Canada but is determined 
by competitive buying and selling on 
a free market, reveal with only a 
moment’s thought how the above 
price relationships are possible. The 
logical conclusion is that it was 
“planned that way,” Cargill says. 

The acreage planted to rye in Can- 
ada last fall is estimated to have in- 
creased 35% over the previous year, 
but acreage to wheat has shown only 
a nominal increase during recent 
years and is still well below the lev- 
els of 1939 and 1940. In the U.S., how- 
ever, rye acreage planted for harvest 
this year increased only one half of 
1%, though wheat acreage is at rec- 
ord highs. This is very much in line 
with what can be expected as a re- 
sult of the price relationships which 
have existed, but hardly in line with 
the needs of a world clamoring for 
food. 

“The sooner free grain markets are 
established, the quicker world needs 
will be met,” Cargill states. “Prices 
established through competitive 
forces of supply and demand are the 
quickest and fairest means of mak- 
ing needed adjustments in production 
and consumption. Government con- 
trols, on the other hand, always tend 
to create further emergencies which 
require additional controls.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTERS IN MARKET 
FOR BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


Export demand for buckwheat 
grain has declined, but there have 
been some recent inquiries for buck- 
wheat flour for foreign account, ac- 
cording to Blodgett’s Buckwheat Bul- 
letin. 

No accurate estimate is available 
as to the amount of buckwheat grain 
still to be marketed, In normal years, 
receipts have been extremely light 
from February through the balance 
of the crop year. The price of buck- 








|. wheat is not out of line with the cost - 


of other grains and any additional de- 
mand could result in higher prices, 
the bulletin says. 
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| WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS — 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














the Metropolitan Buyers 
for 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. 3. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


aw 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
are held by leading mil 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
























ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





















Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





















OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange : 
Duluth Board of Trade ® 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York. Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
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U.S. Boxcar Situation Improves as 


Output Rises; Quicker Return Sought 


Although the railroad carloadings 
for the first period of 1948 were about 
the same as for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, the daily average 
freight car shortage was only 1,305, 
compared with 16,290 during the same 
week last year, and the railroads re- 
ported a shortage of only 291 box- 
cars in the first week of the new year, 
compared to 12,333 for the first week 
in January, 1947. 

Throughout the U.S., average car 
loadings are practically the same as 
for the comparable period in 1947, 
but shortages are becoming less ham- 
pering. 

Restoration of the prewar program 
for the distribution of railroad freight 
cars is under way, according to W. T. 
Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads. The program, 
being carried out by the car service 
division of the association, is intended 
to result in the issuance of a mini- 
mum number of restrictions, and 
calls for observance of car service 
rules by railroads which will lead to 
the quicker return of railroads to 
home lines. 

Mr. Faricy expressed the belief 
that relocation of cars should be 
brought about gradually, and not by 
any such mass movement as that used 
after World War I. 


Retirement Still Greater 


Recent figures released by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads show 
that retirement of old boxcars was 
slightly greater than new ones in- 
stalled during the first 11 months of 
1947, but the current trend is for the 
better, for in November, 1947, 3,635 
boxcars were installed while 2,710 
were retired. The 11-month compari- 
son shows that 26,852 new cars were 
put into operation and that 30,457 
were retired. 

On order Dec. 1, 1947, were 41,- 
586 boxcars, while orders at the same 
time had been placed for 125,395 
freight cars of all descriptions. Rail- 
roads intend to build 31,326 cars in 
their own shops, while commercial 
shops will turn out 94,969. 

According to the American Rail- 
way Car Institute, production of 
freight cars tripled from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1, 1947. In January of that year 
the car builders produced 2,265 cars 
for domestic use. In December, 7,661 
cars were delivered, which, with the 
2,162 cars built by the railroads them- 
selves, made a total for the month 
of 9,823. 

Production of the badly needed new 
freight cars may be speeded by such 
methods as those described by R. W. 
Ward, vice president in charge of 
production at the Chicago plant of 
the American Car & Foundry Co. In 
this company, plans are being per- 
fected to use “radically new” assem- 
bly line production methods and im- 
proved welding techniques to bolster 
output to a daily production rate of 
24 boxcars on this type of assembly 
line when a normal supply of steel 
and accessories becomes available. 

Although grain and grain products 
loadings were up considerably in 1947 
and the individual grain car loadings 
the week of Jan. 3 were 37,523, the 
boxcar situation in the Southwest 
does not look particularly serious at 
the present time. 

Southwestern shippers of grain and 
grain products have not been faced 
with any serious boxcar shortage as 


yet this year, in fact, operations have 
been progressing rather smoothly in 
most sections. Prior to the freight 
rate increase which went into effect 
Jan. 15, there was considerable move- 
ment of grain from country eleva- 
tors to subterminal and terminal 
points, but now that the new rates 
are applicable the demand for this 
type of traffic is not as great. 

A situation which overcame any 
January boxcar pinch caused by the 
emptying of country elevators was 
that many railroads had anticipated 
the talked-of rush by farmers to mar- 
ket their wheat following the turn of 
the year. So far this expanded move- 
ment has not occurred to any appre- 
ciable extent and now a large num- 
ber of empties are reported to be on 
track at various points throughout 
the Southwest. 

Mills have not had to cope with any 
serious shortage of cars, for flour pro- 
duction has been off considerably in 
the past month and shipping direc- 
tions have been only average and 
most mills have not been forced be- 
hind in shipments. Millfeed depart- 
ures, however, have been heavy, but 
the slowness of grain movement has 
left sufficient shipping space avail- 
able for feed. 


Freer Cars in East 


In the East, cancellation by the 
Office of Defense Transportation of 
the boxcar order which required east- 
ern railroads to deliver to western 
lines equipment for the movement 
of the last harvest has resulted in a 
much freer availability of cars in the 
East for the transportation of flour 
to consuming centers. From the pres- 
ent outlook, the railroads, according 
to executives in that industry, are 
and will be able for some time to 
furnish cars as required by the flour 
and feed mills as last year’s grain is 
in storage and the western railroads 


can handle the normal volume which 
moves into the markets during the 
winter from their own supply of cars 
without drawing on the East for help. 

This condition removes a bad situa- 
tion which, beginning last July, con- 
tinued until the boxcar order of the 
ODT was canceled in December. 

Under the standard service rules 
pertaining to boxcars of the Ameri- 
can Association of Railroads, each 
railroad is required to own sufficient 
cars to handle the normal traffic of 
its territory. While the return of the 
cars from the West to the East has 
made more cars available, the total 
number of boxcars in the East still 
is not in accordance with normal 
growth due to the fact that rela- 
tively few cars were built from 1930 
to the war years, and following the 
war years, a shortage of steel pre- 
vented the manufacture of the normal 
number. 

The deficiency resulting from this 
state of affairs, according to the rail- 
road men, has been overcome by the 
increased operating efficiency of the 
railroads, the increase in loads car- 
ried by the cars, which is roughly 
25%, and the closer cooperation be- 
tween shipper and carrier. In Buffalo, 
the railroad executives say that the 
various flour and feed mills have been 
particularly cooperative, during the 
shortage of last year as well as since, 
with the result that customers are 
being served as never before. 

One instance was cited of a baker 
in a downstate city who ran out of 
flour one day and was unable to se- 
cure a temporary loan from his com- 
petitors. He called up a mill in Buf- 
falo, saying that he would be forced 
to close entirely the next day if he 
failed to get flour. As trucks could 
not reach the bakery in time, the mill 
put its problem up to the railroads 
who responded by loading some dozen 
sacks of flour on the rear platform 





BEMIS SEWING MACHINE CLINICS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has estab- 
lished its sewing machine clinic as a further service to flour and feed mills 
and other industries using open-mouth bags. Two sewing machine special- 
ists move from city to city inviting representatives from plants in the area 
to attend the demonstrations and discussions. The demonstrations include 
the complete dismantling and reassembling of a sewing head and instruc- 
tions on handling of common problems encountered in bag-closing opera- 
tions. The clinics are informally conducted and participants are given a 
chance to solve their individual problems. The clinics are not intended 
to replace the Bemis experts’ personal assistance at factories, but to sup- 


plement it. 
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of one of its passenger trains and 
stopped the train in the rear of the 
bakery to unload it. 

The eastern railroads have made 
existing equipment do approximately 
25% more work by turning a car 
around in 12 instead of 16 days. 


Actually 120,000 new boxcars, if 
operating schedules were such as pre. 
vailed during the period 1930-41, could 
be used and new cars will be secured 
as fast as the supply of steel permits 
new construction, according to rail- 
road managers, as the present wear 
and tear due to increased use is more 
than ever before. 


Apparently no shortage will develop 
for some time unless the East’s nor- 
mal supply of cars is again diverted 
to take care of the requirements of 
the West. 


Cars Available on Coast 


A survey of the boxcar situation 
in the West Coast area shows that 
cars, while far from plentiful, are in 
sufficient supply to keep the trade 
reasonably happy. Feed millers state 
that if they have their car orders 
lined up a week or 10 days in ad- 
vance, they have little trouble in ob- 
taining empties on schedule, but that 
if they wait until the last minute to 
order cars, there is often a delay of 
from three to four days in getting 
them. 


During the war the roads did well 
in keeping old cars on the line, and 
the rate of junking is still far lower 
than it was in prewar days. It may 
be another year before old cars can 
be junked as fast as new cars are 
delivered. However, deliveries of new 
cars are improving steadily and the 
roads feel more optimistic than they 
did a few months ago. 

The Pacific Northwest roads have 
handled the heavy CCC export wheat 
movement during the last 90 days 
without placing any undue hardship 
on other grain and feed interests, and 
point to this fact with considerable 
satisfaction. 

The basic problem in this area is 
that there is not enough westbound 
movement of cars to offset the east- 
bound movement of cars from this 
section, and the roads in this area 
have a constant fight on their hands 
with the eastern roads to get them to 
return empties promptly, representa- 
tives here say. The Association of 
American Railroads has placed heavy 
pressure on the eastern roads in re- 
cent months to correct this situation, 
and apparently it is obtaining results, 
because the rate of return of empties 
to this area is now considered suffi- 
cient for minimum needs, if not fully 
satisfactory. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50c DIVIDEND VOTED 
BY RUSSELL-MILLER 


ALTON, ILL.—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing common capital stock was 
voted Jan. 20 at the directors’ meet- 
ing of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
held here in conjunction with a spe- 
cial tour of the company’s new plant. 
This dividend was authorized for 
payment Feb. 2, 1948, to stockholders 
of record Jan. 26. 

Members of the board of directors, 
together with milling officials from 
the 10 mills in the Russell-Miller 
organization made an inspection trip 
through Alton mill Jan. 20. This 
new flour mill is the first major mill 
to be built in the U.S. in more than 
20 years. It employs more than 300 
persons and has a capacity of 10,000 
sacks daily. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS. 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
AS ; CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
Lae ae ee ra DEALERS IN 
a ee tl) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 


and wareh 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 
ERCHANT MILLERS Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORE City 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











Millers of High 


Grade Bakers, os 
Family and Ex- \ 
port Flours. 7 : <4 " BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
Shenae General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 








“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR | 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE, HIGGINSVILLE 
MILLS CO. a Bxhelti-wsnn FLOUR MILLS | 
Arkansas City, Fianaew “Higginsville, Missouri esp ani on Duaaineray 
Capacity 14,000 Saeks Daily agi ates 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


‘One Ideal source of supply for all your flour. needs ith 


es 


FAMILY ? BAKERS e CRACKERS « CAKE 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








IN THE GOOD (7?) OLD DAYS—In 
Confectionery and Baking Craft, a 
British trade journal, Fred Goldsbor- 
ough takes by the ears the “dismal 
Desmonds” and “whining Willies” 
among his countrymen who consti- 
tute what he calls the “Decline and 
Fall of Britain Gang.” He finds a 
tonic in looking backward upon the 
difficulties of other days. Of these he 
observes: 

“There have been worse things than 

rationing in this country. During the 
last century laborers worked con- 
siderably harder and longer hours 
than they do today, but their wages 
were so meager that even when their 
wives and children went to work 
there was very little food in the 
larder. Harvesting then was very slow 
and the flour was ground with very 
rough millstones weighted with lead 
in gristmills built by the side of al- 
most every stream. The miller col- 
lected the grist, that is, a bushel or 
a half bushel of wheat, from the 
farmer, took it to the mill and ground 
it. Later he returned the flour to his 
customer, minus one twelfth, which 
was retained as payment for his 
services. 
@ Ropy Bread—“Sometimes due to a 
very wet season the flour became 
‘milchy’ and was so sticky and un- 
palatable that it could not be eaten. 
Then, if the summer had been hot, 
the flour, under the influence of the 
heat, became ropy. This was the bane 
of the baker’s life, for the bread came 
out of the oven smelling abominably 
and, despite all he could do, the taste 
of it was horrible. Moreover, once 
rope affected the flour, it was very 
difficult to prevent it reappearing in 
successive bakings. Still there was no 
alternative but to eat it or starve, 
for the flour had to last until the 
next harvest. In those far-off days 
only the wealthy could afford to buy 
imported flour. 

“The laborer’s wife in her cottage 
raised her bread by leaven, using a 
large piece of dough taken from the 
mass after it was kneaded. This was 
placed in a saucer where it was kept 
moist by water poured over it and 
held in the big dent made in the 
dough for that purpose. Usually be- 
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fore the next baking day came round 
the leaven was green with mildew. 
However repulsive it looked and 
smelled it was mixed with the newly- 
prepared dough, and it acted like 
yeast upon it. The bread was baked 
upon the hearth with a crock turned 
over it. What would the housewife 
of today do under living conditions 
like that, I wonder? and what would 
the public think of the quality of 
their daily bread?” 

These are matters seldom remem- 
bered by the nostalgics when they 
moan about the bread great-grandma 
made—gone, and happily so in al- 
together too many cases, with the 
winds of time. 

eee 


Here is something of a problem in 
public relations psychology. The oth- 
er day we scanned the magnificent 
article in Fortune about Ralston Pu- 
rina, and observed among the many 
engaging things in it a statement that 
there is “an air of carefully culti- 
vated rusticity” in the company’s 
central offices at St. Louis. Vice 
presidents are secluded from the 
desk-cluttered main-floor areas only 
by glass partitions, and an atmos- 
phere of general-store simplicity per- 
meates the place. The assigned rea- 
son is that the company’s customers 
are rural (thus, presumably, habitu- 
ated to comfortable informality) and 
must be made to feel right at ease, 
with no hucksterish ostentation or 
marble trimmings to give them the 
impression that the company has 
grown affluent at their expense. But 
there is another example and a totally 
different policy suggesting at least 
a variance of opinion in this matter. 
We are thinking of the million-dollar 
super de luxe palace which serves as 
headquarters for the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminak Assn. in St. Paul— 
home of the great co-op prophet and 
saint, M. W. Thatcher. But maybe 
there’s a significant distinction here. 
In theory, at least, the farmers own 
this monumental luxury. And perhaps 
it’s all right if such a thing is yours, 
all wrong if it belongs to some one 


else. 
eee 


& & & Current recruit to the ranks 
of the article-writing hypochondriacs 
WHO DON’T LIKE BAKERS’ 
BREAD is Lee Anderson, whose 
querulous little piece called “The 
Busted Staff of Life” appears in the 
December Atlantic. Mr. Anderson is 
described by the editors as a former 
executive in the automobile industry 
in Detroit who organized his own 


advertising agency in 1928 and retired 
in 1941 to divide his time between 
Nantucket Island and Woodstock, 
Vermont. Somewhere between those 
geographical extremities, which may 
also be his nutritional limits, Mr. An- 
derson has reached the devastating 
conclusion that commercial breads 
in this country “have the airy con- 
sistency of cotton and all the taste- 
lessness of shredded newsprint.” He 
moans for the “impaired taste of the 
hurried and harried eater who allows 
himself to be fed the mass-produc- 
tion ersatz breads which are today 
the rule rather than the exception.” 
& s% & This modern bread, we are 
asked to agree, “has the airiness of 
a tasteless gas surrounded by a crust 
of less crustiness than the waxed 
paper in which most bread is now 
wrapped.” % % w& Slicing—well, 
thinks Mr. Anderson, that may be 
the commercial baker’s most heinous 
crime... J% J Grandma’s loaf is 
apotheosized—it was “light enough 
to rest easily on Grandpa’s weak 
stomach.” Oh gawd! Would that we 
could get back to “the close-grained, 
substantial deliciousness of the bread 
of our fathers”! Including even the 
loaf that so often didn’t riz. 


Special correspondence from Por- 
tugal indicates that the four milling 
industry of that country is under gov- 
ernment control and mills may not 
operate more than eight hours a day. 
Nothing is said of Sundays. 
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STERDAY, Tonay ¢ TomoRROW 


Dismal 


LOUISVILLE—Thruston Ballard 
Morton, chairman of the board of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., and con- 
gressman from Kentucky, speaking 
before the annual New Year party 
of the Louisville Board of Trade, 
said that the U.S. has lost air suprem- 
acy to Russia. He took the globe and 
his wife’s tape measure to give a 
lesson in Great Circle navigation, 
which puts Louisville and Murmansk 
less than 4,000 miles apart. The only 
restraining force against an atom 
bomb attack, he said, is the promise 
that it will be returned within 24 
hours—and tenfold. The Air Force 
must have $6 billion and everyone 
should back Congress in such an ap- 
propriation, he declared. 


* * * 
WINTER DUSK 


Like mothering fingers, shadows now 

Steal from the hedgerow’s every 
bough 

Over the drifts, as if tucking in tight 

The fields against the bitter night, 

While tenderly and distance-thinned 

Branches croon a song of wind: 

“Sleep, sleep, O golden seeds; 

Gather strength for a whole world’s 
needs. 

Sleep in your snug, white-blanketed 
bed— 

A desperate world clamors for 


bread.” 
Ethel Romig Fuller. 





“When Slack Jaw Jim Cole come by a day or so back,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘an’ 






in the back of his 


asked would I throw a half dozen sacks of feed 


truck on aceount he was al- 


ber an’ put a mite of fat on ’em, 


=!, Young Jim throwed the sacks 









sale 


ed 


aboard, an’ when I given Slack the 


ticket dang ef’n he didn’t 


might nigh blow his top off, sayin’ 
the feed was costin’ right onto 
what he could git for the whole 
shoat agin he’d got it round- 


out some. When Slack was 
about run out of wind, | 
jes’ sed to him ‘Well, Slack, 
‘twas you voted for the 
outfit that’s runnin’ 


guv’ ment; Gawd knows I hadn’t got nothin’ to do with it.’” 


R. E.S. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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THE MARCH OF FLOUR 
CONTAINERS 


FEW weeks ago an article in these columns 
discussed recent changes in the packaging of 
flour, with especial reference to the growing legal 
prohibitions of use of second hand sacks as ship- 


_ ping bags for flour going to bakers. 


Reading the author’s story about these chang- 
ing styles of packaging, our mind reverted to the 
numberless changes in the materials and style of 
flour containers even in our own time, the past 
half century or so. Numberless men still living 
can recall when a barrel. not only was the stand- 
ard package almost universally used for shipping 
flour for any considerable distance, but the “bar- 
rel” itself was the standard unit of measurement 
—the change to the present hundredweight hav- 
ing been made only recently. 

We have not undertaken to find the origin of 
the use of a staved wooden barrel as the stand- 
ard container for flour. There are, however, many 
pictures and old records going far back of Wash- 
ington’s day as a miller and exporter of flour, 
chiefly for ship supplies and to the West Indies. 
Even back of this through many years we find 
references almost exclusively to the “barrel of 
flour” as not only the standard unit of trading 
but the most used, perhaps even exclusively used, 
container for the flour itself. At a latter time 
the full sized barrel holding 196 pounds was sup- 
plemented by the half barrel. 


Even in our own time, we can recall that the 
cooper’s shop was an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every mill of considerable size, and for 
many years after we became associated with this 
publication, a special news feature each week, 
captioned “Coopers’ Chips,” was conducted by Mr. 
Frederick J. Clark, one of the first news writers 
of The Northwestern Miller. We recall that he 
prized it very highly, as, he had clear right to do, 
because barrels, with their components of staves, 


-hoops and heads, were important factors in the 


cost of flour as delivered to the distant buyer. 

Use of the cotton flour sack—again we de- 
pend upon memory—did not really give the wood- 
en barrels serious competition until at least the 
middle of the last ‘century, when housewives be- 
gan to find the smaller cotton sack more con- 
venient in their kitchens. Yet favor for the fa- 
miliar barrel of flour among the winter’s stores 
put up a long and stubborn fight in domestic 
markets and did not even yield readily to use 
in packaging flour for shipment abroad. Indeed, 
the barrel’s surrender for export use was not 
finally completed until it was forced to give way 
to general use of the jute bag, usually of 140 
pounds .(ten stone) or the larger sack of-280 
pounds, the one size being known as a bag and 
the other and larger as a sack, especially in Brit- 
ish markets and on the Continent. 

But, probably chiefly because of the higher 
cost of wooden barrels, cotton sacks gradually 
came into almost exclusive use in the foreign 
trade and even more rapidly as containers for 
flour for family. use in this country. For perhaps 
half a century few millers sold any domestic flour 
Save in the standard size cotton sacks generally 
known as 24s, 48s and 98s. There were minor 
variations in the weights of these packages to 
comply with a flood of state laws, but, generally 
Speaking, a sack of flour was a sack of flour 
and that was all there was to it from mill to the 
housewife’s kitchen. 

Thereafter came a minor flood of “trick” bags 


Sewed from towelling and other similar materials © 


and used by millers for trade promotion of spe- 
cially advertised brands with varying degrees of 
Success. Meanwhile, however, the rapid develop- 
Ment of commercial baking and reduced baking 


- in homes, save in rural districts, created a steadily 


increasing demand for flour in smaller packages. 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


This again led to the steadily widening use of 
paper tied. sacks, which, by still further develop- 
ment and change of fashion was followed by use 
of multi-walled and especially closed kinds of 
sacks, all of which have rapidly grown in favor. 
However, there now is a marked trend, especially 
in larger cities, for flour in even smaller contain- 
ers, naturally leading to the use of small sealed 
cartons adapted to apartment and “kitchenette” 
shelf storage and limited home baking. In some 
degree accompanying that development is what is 
known as the dress print bag which can be readily 
washed and economically used for women’s and 
children’s clothing. Popularity for this type of 
container is, so far, greatest in the southern states. 

Thus we have, told as briefly as possible, the 
long march of changes in packaging and shipping, 
which, like flour milling itself, remained virtually 
unchanged for centuries and then, within some- 
thing more than a half century, has become com- 
pletely changed, with other changes no doubt to 
be made in years to come about which no man now 
knoweth. 

Yet it is, perhaps, proper to add that through 
all of these years of change in utility, styles and 
fashion of containers for flour, none has been of 
greater importance than the abandonment of re- 
use of any container for flour, now progressing 
so rapidly in response to voluntary reforms by 
millers and bakers, aided by requirements of laws 
in a steadily increasing number of states. 


GOVERNMENT SALARIES 


ESPITE long-established and probably ever- 
D growing prejudice, we have just read with 
a certain sympathy Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson’s plea for more kindness and higher sal- 
aries for government officials and employees, in 
an address delivered before the Economic Club of 
New York a fortnight or so ago. We were not 
precisely moved to tears for the state of the over- 
worked and underpaid employees of government, 
but we, at least, did see the other side of the pic- 
ture as viewed from cabinet “level” and we must 
confess it had a certain appeal to us. 

Speaking especially of the widespread work of 
the Department of Agriculture in alrfiost every 
imaginable activity and emphasizing the enormous 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as related to the business of non-government con- 
cerns engaged in industries, Secretary Anderson 
made out a most appealing case in behalf of the 
great government corporation because of its do- 
ing so much with so little and such greatly under- 
paid servants. Our ear for his plea was further 
emphasized because of our own view of some of 
these unfortunates, the roll being so largely made 
up of men who had failed in’ success in private 
enterprise and thereupon moved over into gov- 
ernment .jobs, with varied but never too high 
subsequent records of competency. 

No doubt there are two sides to this prob- 
lem, although Secretary Anderson’s position is 
somewhat weakened by the circumstance that a 
relatively small number of these employees is 
hired away from the government by commercial 
concerns eager to pay them better salaries be- 
cause of superior ability. Referring to this, Sec- 
retary Anderson says that “those who think 
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bureaucrats are fair targets for any sort of reck- 
less accusation tend to undermine the government 
they say they want to improve. Reckless accusa- 
tions can help to make government become what 
its worst critics claim it to be. Continual sniping 
and carping, combined with rigid low limits on 
salaries of top grade people, discourage even the 
tough-hided public servant.” 

Any fair critic must confess there may be 
something to this charge. Yet, in most of our 
contacts with people who do business with the 
government, we hear most explicit fault-finding 
that is far from being sniping and carping -but 
rather honest indignation against government au- 
thorities even at the higher level of authority be- 
cause of their obvious stupidity in carrying on 
with perfectly normal business transactions. It 
may be that regulations and red tape are respon- 
sible for. much of this, but the larger part is clear- 
ly due to incompetence. 

Indeed, if we were to move on to a very much 
higher level of Secretary Anderson’s complaint 
that the government is unable to hire competent 
men at the salaries paid, it might be permissible 
to refer to such presidential stupidities as the 
charges made by Mr. Truman that high grain 
prices were largely due to “speculation”? in the 
commodity pits. It would make little difference 
what salaries the government pays employees so 
long as we have this absurd example of the high- 
est paid public servant of all making so stupid 
and wholly unsupportable a charge as this. 

Such incidents move us mildly to dispute Sec- 
retary Anderson, despite a limited sympathy for 
him, and to feel quite definitely that we would 
prefer. to rock along with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of bureaucrats at their present pay than to 


pay them, or others, bigger salaries in expecta- 
tion of their doing better jobs. 


THE SIMPLE TRUTH 


E are indebted to the Wall Street Journal 
W ics bringing to the attention of its read- 
ers, ourselves included, a quotation from a book- 
let entitled “High Prices,” written by Floyd A. 
Harper, for eleven years professor of marketing 
at Cornell University, as follows: 

“How do advocates of such measures for deal- 
ing with inflation [suppression of speculative trad- 
ing] explain the fact that the price of wheat ‘fu- 
tures’ in the United States is now lower than the 
‘cash’ price;' that the cash price in this country is 
now lower than in both Canada and Argentina, 
major exporting countries where trading in wheat 
‘futures’ is prohibited? This evidence would sug- 
gest that if speculation in ‘futures’ has any effect 
on prices at all, it must be to hold them down 
rather than to force them up. Actually, it does 
neither.” 

“Trade on these exchanges is not a one-way 
operation. It is a balanced, two-way operation. 
Every purchase contract is balanced by a sale 
contract. There is, then, among the outstanding 
contract interests at any time, exactly as much 
speculation for a fall in price as there is specula- 
tion for a rise. There must always be two equal 
and offsetting parts. In this respect it is like a 
bet, which must have two sides with two oppos- 
ing interests in the outcome, otherwise there could 
not have been the bet.” * * * 

The value of trading in commodities for fu- 
ture delivery as a useful part of the machinery 
for storing and marketing seasonally produced 
crops for year-around distribution has many times 
been described authoritatively and accurately, 
but never, in our recollection, more succinctly and 
accurately than in these two paragraphs by Dr. 
Harper. As contrasted with the present furore 
about the evils of pit “gambling,” led by the 
President of the United States, it stands alone 
and unchallenged in simple truth. 
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“Dependable”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











American Ace 





The Standard Others 








Strive to Reach 
—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one Ww u : T . S « A & 
of the West’s very FLOUR 
finest flour mills. 
American Flours, Inc. yy 
NEWTON, KANSAS MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


AINNEAPOLIS 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri! 





Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
% ers at elevators we own and operate. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 





COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 





SBA Convention 
Set for Miami 
April 18-21 


ATLANTA—The Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla., has been se- 
lected as headquarters for the 34th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assn. April 18-21. E. P. Cline, 
Colonial Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., 
SBA president, and Faber A. Bol- 
linger, executive secretary, Atlanta, 
have just returned from making ar- 
rangements and plans. 

The SBA has adopted a new policy 
this year regarding hotel assignments. 
Sixty per cent of the available rooms 
will be held for the baker members 
until March 1. After that date no 
preference will be given and all re- 
quests for room reservations, bakers 
or allied, will be handled in the or- 
der they are dispatched. All allied 
reservations in excess of the number 
of rooms assigned—40%—received 
prior to March 1 will not be con- 
firmed until after that date. Room 
assignments will not begin until Feb. 
1 and reservations will not be con- 
firmed until after that date. 

All applications for room reserva- 
tions should be sent direct to the 
Hotels Committee, Southern Bakers 
Assn., Roney Plaza Hotel, 23rd at 
Collins, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sales Theme for Program 


A sales theme will dominate this 
year’s convention program plans, and 
in addition to several talks on sell- 
ing by persons highly recognized in 
this field, there will be a retail and 
wholesale sales clinic. Full details will 
be announced later but progress along 
these lines is already being made. 

As usual, the convention will pro- 
vide interesting and attractive enter- 
tainment for the men as well as the 
ladies. In addition to the recreation 
opportunities of Miami, special en- 
tertainment for convention guests is 
being planned. 

At the invitation of Charles T. 
Fuchs, Holsum Bakery, Miami, those 
attending the convention will have 
the opportunity to view that com- 
pany’s new modern plant, which will 
be completed about convention time. 
This new plant is described as being 
completely automatic with push but- 
ton controls. 


Registration Fee $15 


The convention registration fee will 
be $15. This will include a ticket to 
the annual banquet in addition to nu- 
merous other functions. Everybody 
must register to participate in the 
convention; however, children under 
12 years of age will not be required 
to pay a registration fee but individ- 
ual tickets will have to be purchased 
for them for the sightseeing tour and 
boat ride or if they attend any func- 
tion at which meals are served. 

Mr. Cline and Mr. Bollinger are 
urging those planning to attend to 
make hotel reservations immediately 
on the room reservation blank which 
is being sent out to members. 
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MEXICO MILLERS PLAN STRIKE 


MEXICO CITY—The Federal La- 
bor Relations Board said Jan. 17 
strike petitions against 350 corn flour 
mills in the federal district had been 
filed by the millers’ union. The union 
is seeking a 100% increase in wages, 
adjustment of working hours and a 
new pay scale for work on Sundays. 
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White 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 
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® For Product 
Quality 


® For Customer 
Satisfaction 


® For Better 
Sales 


It's | 
SNOBUDDY 
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The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


- 
Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER,.OHIO 








Hie Hesbioasd 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











House Approves 
Amendment to 
Food & Drug Act 


WASHINGTON — The House of 
Representatives has passed H.R. 4017 
which amends the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 to give 
the Food and Drug Administration 
the authority to seize misbranded or 
contaminated foods or drugs after 
they have come to rest, if such goods 
entered into interstate commerce. 

The amendment is intended to plug 
a loophole in the law that denied 
the Food and Drug Administration 
any jurisdiction over commodities 
covered by the law in cases where 
the commodities had been in the pos- 
session of a dealer for some time. 

Need for the amendment was called 
to the attention of the lawmakers 
in connection with the Phelps-Dodge 
Mercantile Co. case in which the 
plaintiffs contested the action of the 
Food and Drug Administration when 
it seized a quantity of contaminated 
foodstuffs. The plaintiffs argued suc- 
cessfully that the Food and Drug 
Administration jurisdiction extended 
only over the shipment while it was 
in the process of manufacture and 
shipment. The foodstuffs in question 
had been in possession of the plain- 
tiffs for some time. 

H.R. 4017 amends the 1938 act by 
adding the clause “(whether or not 
the first sale)” to subsection (k) of 
section 301 and subsection (a) of 
section 304. 

Should the bill be approved by the 
Senate and signed by the Presi- 
dent, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s authority would extend 
to wholesale and retail outlets, as 
well as to manufacture and transport. 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 1,800,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGT O N—Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
1,800 million pounds of the 2,439 mil- 
lion pounds of food and agricultural 
commodities delivered by the US. 
Department of Agriculture during 
December, 1947. 

Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feed- 
ing in occupied areas, amounted to 
1,240 million pounds. This included 
551 million pounds of wheat, 47 mil- 
lion pounds of oats, 45 million pounds 
of flour, 40 million pounds of grain 
sorghums and 18 million pounds of 
barley. 

Deliveries to cash paying foreign 
governments, totaling 629 million 
pounds included 616 million pounds 
of wheat; 9 million, dried milk, and 
2 million, flour. 

Deliveries to foreign countries re- 
ceiving aid under the U.S. foreign re- 
lief program totaled 491 million 
pounds, including 321 million pounds 
of wheat, 113 million pounds of flour 
and over 1 million pounds of maca- 
roni and spaghetti. 
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TRAFFIC EXPERT SPEAKS 


BUFFALO—Lester J. Dorr, traffic 
commissioner of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, spoke Jan. 20, before the Buf- 
falo Traffic Club on the occasion of 
Industry Night. His talk traced the 
newer changes in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission procedure and 
rules. 
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The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 














MINNEAPOLIS 


¢ ¢. pope enema Ses. Gata abe 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 











45 WEST 10th ST. ~ KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
The Moundridge Milling Co. Best Territory Milling Wheat 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





Direct from Country Elevators 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 

















GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN 





D. R. FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Diminishing Wheat Supplies 
Likely to Curtail Milling 


TORONTO, ONT.—The flour mills 
of Canada which have been busy with 
export shipments to Great Britain 
now expect a falling off in this trade. 
Supplies of wheat are running low 
and cannot be replenished until an- 
other crop has been harvested in 
western Canada. This means next 
September at the earliest. The slack 
months will be June, July and Au- 
gust. Part of that time will be profit- 
ably employed in overhauling plants 
and making ready for the new crop 
year. If the 1948 crop is a good one 
further heavy exports may then be 
anticipated. 

Enlargement of export flour sales 
to countries other than the United 
Kingdom will follow any increase in 
this year’s production of wheat. Old 
trading connections in Europe and 


elsewhere want all the Canadian flour 
they can buy, though payment may 
present difficulties. It is realized in 
Canada that credit arrangements may 
not be easy if existing financial con- 
ditions abroad continue. So far Can- 
ada has been able to provide credits 
out of funds made available to re- 
sponsible buyer countries by the gov- 
ernment of Canada itself. How much 
longer and to what extent this policy 
will continue is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

The crux of this situation with re- 
gard to future export trade in Cana- 
dian flour lies in the larger problem 
of international trading policies and 
agreements which are as yet more 
or less problematical. Discussions are 
still going on and will depend on the 
larger issue as to international poli- 
tics in general. 





Canadian Dollar 
Exchange Rate 
Shows Improvement 


TORONTO—tThe status of Cana- 
dian dollars in U.S. appears to be im- 
proving. Reports from American 
banks along the eastern borders say 
Canadian dollars are scarce and cur- 
rent price in U.S. funds has gone up 
to 93%¢. 

One banker has explained that 
measures taken to correct the ex- 
change situation have had rather sur- 
prising success. U.S. holders of Ca- 
nadian securities are no longer will- 
ing to part with such investments 
even at current higher prices. There 
are many signs that the measures 
taken by Canada to restore the ex- 
change situation are having effect. 

Fundamentally the Canadian dollar 
generally is sound but lately has suf- 
fered from exchange difficulties which 
had their origin in Europe. This dis- 
turbance will correct itself. The fact 
that exchange problems have been 
allowed by Canada to work out their 
own salvation is proof that this coun- 
try has faith in the intrinsic value 
of its dollar. 
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MACHINERY EXEMPT 


TORONTO—As a result of repre- 
sentations made at Ottawa by the 
National Council of the Baking In- 
dustry protesting the recently im- 
posed tax on certain types of bakery 
equipment, an announcement has 
been made that” bakers’ machinery— 
cookie droppers, cutters, dough ball di- 
viders, doughnut fryers, fillers, etc.— 
may be regarded as exempt from the 
excise tax of 25% on and after Nov. 
18 last. 





U.K. Ships on Way 
to Australia to 
Bring Back Wheat 


LONDON—The commonwealth au- 
thorities announce that the first six 
ships of the flotilla sent by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom to Australia to bring 
back wheat negotiated under the re- 
cent Anglo-Australian agreements 
are on their way. 

The contracts originally provided 
for the U.K. to receive 80 million 
bushels of wheat and for India to 
receive 25 million bushels, together 
with a proviso that an extra 5 million 
bushels should go to each country if 
the Australian crop reached 210 mil- 
lion bushels of fair average quality. 
Whether the extra allocations will be 
made is now a matter of doubt. Nor- 
mally, the Australian summer is 
marked by drouth and all efforts are 
directed to combating this menace. 
This summer in Australia has been 
abnormal. Rainfall has been heavy 
and the crops have sustained con- 
siderable damage. Further widespread 
rains have fallen in the southern por- 


tion of New South Wales and the 
damage is expected to reduce the 
yield and delay harvesting. 

Christopher Perrett, manager of 
the Australian Wheat Board, stated 
that the total yield will be between 
200 and 210 million bushels. The prob- 
able extent of the damage can be 
appreciated when it is recalled that 
the Australian minister of agriculture 
said in the middle of December that 
the latest estimate of the crop was 
235 million bushels. 

The production of wheat flour in 
Australia during the 1946-47 season 
was 1,475,000 tons, an increase over 
the previous season of 256,000 tons. 
The highest outturn recorded during 
the war years was in 1940-41 when 
production was 1,418,000 tons, a fig- 
ure which has now been bettered by 
57,000 tons. 
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BRITISH RAISE OFFER FOR 
RUSS GRAIN TRANSPORT 


LONDON — The British, meeting 
trouble in their attempts to charter 
shipping for lifting the recently- 
purchased Russian grain supplies 
from Black Sea ports, raised their 
initial offer of $11.25 a ton by 60¢. 
Market opinion that the first offer 
was unattractive received support by 
the chartering on account of the 
Dutch government of a Greek steam- 
er to load corn or oil cake at Con- 
stanza, Rumania, for Amsterdam at 
$12.50 for each 54 ft. of grain space. 

These terms are more favorable for 
the shipowners since they are on a 
free “in and out” basis whereby the 
liability for the discharge of cargo 
rests with the owner. Under the 
British terms the shipowner is re- 
sponsible for the discharge of cargo 
either at the rate of 1,000 tons a day 
if the grain is in bulk or 750 tons if 
in bags. 

A further disadvantage under which 
the British agents are laboring is 
that ships proceeding to England with 
grain in bulk must be fitted with 
shifting boards whereas continental 
countries do not insist on this provi- 
sion. The cost of installation in ships 
where not already fitted is high and 
shipowners fight shy of having to bear 
the added expense. 

It is. unlikely, however, that Brit- 
ish ships, all of which have to proceed 
on voyages under license, will be al- 
lowed to load for continental ports 











Canadian Licensed Storage Capacity 482 Million 


TORONTO—Total licensed grain storage capacity in Canada at 482 mil- 
lion bushels on Dec. 1, 1947, had declined by some 13 million bushels from 
the level of Dec. 1, 1946, according to a review by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The licensed storage position on Dec. 1, 1947, was as follows: 


Western country elevators ............555 
Pacific Coast 
Fort William-Port Arthur ..............65 
Bay ports, Goderich, Sarnia . 
eee? = OO 0 i.-6 6.30.46 + 066 6.50 -5,0.08' 9 5 
Oe. ee es ee 
Maritime ports 
rf Pees 


Totals 





Storage Grain in store % Capacity 
capacity Dec. 1, 1947 occupied 

-—million bushels—— 

265 105 39.6 
17 5 29.4 
76 16 21.1 
34 24 70.6 
19 10 52.6 
25 3 12.0 

5 2 40.0 
41 12 29.3 
482 177 36.7 
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even if owners are attracted by the 
better terms. The use of Constanza 
as one of the ports of shipment of 
grain for England seems to point to 
the possibility that supplies are be- 
ing taken from Rumania as well as 
from Russia, observers here say. 
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RUSSIAN GRAIN TO NORWAY 


LONDON—It is reported from Oslo 
that Russia and Norway have signed 
a trade agreement whereby the Soviet 
undertakes to supply. 100,000 tons of 
wheat and 50,000 tons of rye. Deliv- 
ery is expected to begin almost at 
once, but no prices have been dis- 
closed. 
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Canada to Discuss 
Flour Needs of 
British Colonies 


TORONTO, ONT.—Trade relations 
between Canada, the British West 
Indies and British Guiana will be dis- 
cussed informally on the arrival in 
Ottawa this month of a delegation 
from those countries. 

Although the supply of flour to 
British colonies in the caribbean is a 
subject of special concern, it is likely 
that the visiting delegation will ex- 
plore other commercial avenues of 
mutual interest. The British minister 
of food was recently asked in the 
House of Commons for an explana- 
tion of the fact that the British West 
Indies were not enabled to purchase 
flour at the same price as was made 
by Canada to the United Kingdom. 
He replied that the British West In- 
dies and certain other colonies had 
preferred to secure their own sup- 
plies of these commodities and the 
price to be paid by them was, there- 
fore, a matter for direct negotiations 
between the Canadian and colonial 
governments concerned. 
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End of Home Grain 
Trade Controls Seen 


in Italy, Rumania 


LONDON—Here and there controls 
are being lifted from domestic grain 
markets. 

Reports from Italy state that the 
farmers will be free to sell their 1948 
wheat crop in the open market aft- 
er a minimum delivery quota at a 
fixed price has been satisfied. Reports 
from Rumania also indicate that sim- 
ilar freedom will be granted the 
farmers of that country in market- 
ing their 1948 wheat crop, while in 
India freedom of trading in grain on 
the domestic market has been fully 
restored. 


At the same time, the governments 
concerned are keeping a tight hold on 
external transactions. It is surmised 
that they have adopted the freedom 
policy in regard to the home markets 
to try to stamp out black market 
dealings in grain, whereby farmers 
are tempted to hold back their wheat 
to secure greater profits by selling on 
the black market. 

Regarding external trade in these 
markets and elsewhere, short supplies 
and tight money lead increasingly t- 
wards barter and long term agree- 
ments under strict government con- 
trol. 
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British Millers Hold Little Hope 
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for Return of Brand Names Now 


LONDON—tThe government has re- 
laxed control of the soft drinks indus- 
try, and manufacturers are once 
again to, be allowed to sell drinks un- 
der their own brand names. The Mill- 
er, London publication, refers to this 
development in an assessment of the 
possibilities of brand names return- 
ing to the flour trade. 

The use of brand names disap- 
peared with the introduction of ra- 
tioning when the predominant objec- 
tive was to ensure a leveling of quan- 
tity and thus an equality of distribu- 
tion. In conformity with this policy, 
flour millers were instructed to pro- 
duce nothing but straight run. 

The flour trade is not hopeful of 
a restoration of the brand system at 
present. The freedom to choose his 


own wheat, which the miller requires 
if he is to manufacture, advertise and 
sell a branded article on which his 
reputation depends, is not allowed 
him. Under the present system mill- 
ers are supplied with imported wheat 
from whatever stocks the Port Area 
Grain Committees, bodies at each 
port representing the Ministry of 
Food, have on hand. 

One of the essentials of a branded 
article is the requisite that a level 
teaspoonful from one pack must give 
the same result as the same amount 
from another pack of the same brand. 
The Miller wryly remarks, “One can 
well imagine the chagrin of a house- 
wife using national flour. containing 
70% Manitoba wheat after having 
previously used all English.” 








BRITISH WHEAT OUTPUT 
SHOWS PREDICTED DROP 


LONDON — European crops suf- 
fered abnormally from the bad weath- 
er of 1947 and hopes of improving the 
food position did not materialize. 
Consequently, greater imports had to 
be arranged in order to maintain the 
bread supply. 

As forecast, the U.K. was espe- 
cially unfortunate in 1947. Although 
the wheat acreage had been in- 
creased by 93,000 acres over the 
1946 figure, the estimated yield was 
only 1,581,000 tons, compared to 1,- 
888,000 tons in the previous year. 
The average yield per acre showed a 
reduction from 35 bu. wheat to 28 
bu. Added difficulties were caused by 
a big reduction in the potato crop, 
which recently necessitated the intro- 
duction of rationing. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER GRAIN CO., LTD., 
PAYS FARMERS DIVIDEND 


WINNIPEG — The Pioneer Grain 
Co., Ltd., has announced the first addi- 
tional payment to farmers by a grain 
company in the way of an interim 
distribution of the fortuitous profits 
made by companies on stocks of oats 
and barley on hand and unsold when 
price ceilings on these grains were 
removed Oct. 21, 1947. 

The company announces an addi- 
tional payment of 12¢ on oats and 
10¢ on barley delivered to its eleva- 
tors during the current crop season, 
between Aug. 1 and Oct. 21, 1947, 
when price ceilings were in effect. 

The company stated that this pay- 
ment is by way of an interim distri- 
bution, and the final payment will be 
made at a later date. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH BAKERS TO GET 
INCREASED SUPPLIES 


LONDON—The baking trade re- 
ceived encouraging news recently 
when the Ministry of Food announced 
that supplies of certain manufactured 
foodstuffs were available for impor- 
tation under license from Australia. 
The trade has been handicapped for 
a long time by a shortage of sun- 

and the additional supplies will 
give an incentive to the trade, which 
18 still suffering from wartime re- 
Strictions. 
Among the-items mentioned in the 
try’s «announcement are pre- 
Served ginger, crystallized _ fruits, 
glace fruits, lemon, apple and pea- 
nut butter.’ 











INDIAN WHEAT OUTTURN 
SET AT 290.5 MILLION 


TORONTO, ONT. — The all-India 
final wheat forecast for 1946-47 indi- 
cates a harvest of 290.5 million bush- 
els was realized, against 337.1 million 
for the preceding year. The low yield 
of 1947 was due to very extensive 
rust damage. Total outturn of wheat 
was the lowest since the crop year, 
1927-28. The partition of India has 
resulted in the new Dominion of In- 
dia having 82.2% of the population, 
while Pakistan has 17.8%. 

India has approximately 24.5 mil- 
lion acres of wheat land while Pakis- 
tan has 9.6 million acres. India has 
65 flour mills to Pakistan’s 25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. W. EYRES DEAD 


WINNIPEG—Winnipeg representa- 
tive for Charles E. Lewis & Co., Min- 
neapolis, for many years, and later 
Winnipeg representative for Jack- 
son Bros., Chicago, H. W. Eyres, 78, 
second oldest member of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, died here Jan. 
19. Trading was- suspended on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange floor 
by President Stanley N. Jones for 
two minutes Jan. 20 in tribute to Mr. 
Eyres. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOOST IN CANADIAN 
WHEAT PRICE ASKED 


WINNIPEG — The Western Agri- 
cultural Conference, at its 14th an- 
nual meeting in Winnipeg Jan. 19-21, 
endorsed a resolution requesting a 
boost in the price of wheat sold for 
domestic consumption to equal that 
of wheat sold to the U.K. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TEST WHEAT SUCCEEDS 


WINNIPEG —-Ten pounds of 
Thatcher and Regent wheat were sent 
from Manitoba to Africa 10 years 
ago, to be used for test plots in the 
United Church Mission in Africa. Rev. 
Dr. Tucker, to whom the wheat was 
sent, reported that last year they had 
been able to export 74,660 bu. of this 
wheat. 
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GEORGE NICHOLSON HONORED 


WINNIPEG—A gold watch and a 
diamond-studded pin were presented 
to George: Nicholson‘ in a ceremony 
here recently. The presentation was 
made to Mr. Nicholson in appreciation 
of his services for 33 years as a flour 
salesman for. Robin Hood Flour Co., 
Ltd. P. Hicks, an official of the organ- 
ization, made the presentation. 
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Since 1857 


James, Richardson & JUNS 






Cable Address: 


brain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*“JAMESRICH’ 











“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘"Wotmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


““WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
ters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 

















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


bi Sag ee ATT 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt MUTUAL Fire PReveNTiON BUREAU 


CHICAGO 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Senboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 





CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 


44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 








Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SaXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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CURRENT EXPORT BULLETIN NO. 431 


Department of Commerce, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dec. 31, 1947 


SUBJECT: EXPORT LICENSING POLICY 

A. It has always been the desire of 
those responsible for the administration of 
export control to employ a procedure for 
the distribution of licenses which would 
maintain the greatest degree of competi- 
tive private trade. 

Throughout the war years and the early 
postwar period, many factors combined to 
dictate a policy of reserving the bulk of 
export quotas for the firms which had 
established America’s foreign trade during 
a base period of severe competition and no 
controls. These concerns were generally those 
best able to supply a given market; they 
had earned their position in the market 
by an investment of effort, resources, and 
“Yankee ingenuity” which investment could 
not properly be subjected to a _ hostile 
licensing procedure; if they had converted 
to war production, they were entitled to 
a period of reconversion in which foreign 
markets would not be arbitrarily assigned 
to others. 

However, the historical method of se- 
lecting exporters has become increasingly 
anachronistic. It depends upon base peri- 
ods which are becoming more and more 
remote. Prewar bases are now almost a 
decade removed from today’s trade condi- 
tions. Further, the reconversion argument 
has, after two years, lost most of its 
force. Freezing a pattern of shipment which 
was ‘once fiercely competitive can no long- 
er assure competitive conditions in foreign 
trade. 

The Office of International Trade, there- 
fore, seeks a modification of its licensing 
policy which will supplant the anachronism 
of so-called “traditional” licensing with a 
more competitive selection of the export- 
ers who supply foreign markets with the 
limited quantity of scarce material which 
can be authorized for export. 

No single solution of this problem seems 
possible, but one basic principle may pro- 
vide guidance; that distribution of l- 
censes is most nearly competitive which 
permits shipments most closely approxi- 
mating those which would take place in 
the absence of any U.S. government re- 
strictions on export. The application of this 
principle, as contrasted with the histori- 
cal method, would not discriminate against 
small businessmen and merchant exporters, 
who would be able to share in export 
trade to the full extent of their ability 
to meet more truly competitive conditions. 

If this principle be accepted, two main 
types of licensee selection suggest them- 
selves: First, the approval of those ex- 
port shipments which the Office of In- 
ternational Trade and the importing gov- 
ernment find make the least demand upon 
the latter’s limited supply of dollar ex- 
change; second, the approval of those li- 
cense applications which are accompanied 
by evidence of the lowest price contracts 
for comparable material under comparable 
conditions of supply. Licensed exportations 
from the U.S. have recently come into se- 
vere criticism because of the very wide 
disparity sometimes existing between pre- 
vailing domestic prices and those charged 
foreign purchasers. Discussions with mem- 
bers of the U.S. trade community, the 
Congress, and foreign governments has em- 
phasized the necessity of checking this add- 
ed drain on limited dollar exchange bal- 
ances. 

Beginning with the first quarter of 1948, 
the Office of International Trade, in an 
effort to reduce both the dollar burden 
abroad, and the inflationary impact at home, 
of U.S. exports, establishes the following 
licensing policy :* 

B. Licensing Policy 
1. Private Trade Channels: 

a. Where the American exporter is the 
presently established channel, through 
which shipments of a given commodity to 
a given country are effected, whether the 
purchaser abroad is a private importer or 
an agency of ati importing government, 
licenses will continue to be issued to the 
private American exporter, but on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Where the customary channel of 
importation is through a private importer, 
licenses naming private importers as con- 
signees will be given preference and li- 
censes for shipment to foreign government 
distributive agencies will be considered only 
under the most exceptional circumstances. 

(2) Where the importing government 
desires the Office of International Trade 
to approve export license applications nam- 
ing an agency of the importing government 
as consignee, requests for this privilege 
will be considered by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, provided such requests do 
not constitute an unwarranted departure 
from current established trade practices. 

b. If under either of the conditions de- 
scribed above, the importing government 
desires to recommend the approval of cer- 
tain of the applications submitted by Amer- 
ican exporters, the Office of International 


Trade will issue its licenses after review. 


of the recommendations received from the 
embassy of the importing country. For the 
purpose of this review, the importing gov- 
ernment will submit to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade through its embassy in 
Washington complete specifications of the 
commodities being purchased, together with 
the prices to be paid to the exporters. 
The Office of International Trade will 
review all export license applications sub- 
mitted. With respect to those quotas on 


which the recommendations of the import- 
ing government are appropriate, and where 
the Office of International Trade concurs 
in those recommendations, such cases wil] 
be approved; all other cases will be re. 
jected or returned without action to the 
applicant. 

c. Where the embassy of the import- 
ing country is not in a position to assist 
in the identification of those export con. 
tracts which will provide the desired ship- 
ments with minimum impact on dollar ex- 
change balances, applications will then be 
approved so as to minimize the consump- 
tion of dollar exchange in the acquisition 
of goods of comparable type, grade and 
condition of supply. 

d. Exporters are required to submit with 
each license application evidence of the 
accepted firm order covering the proposed 
shipment. This evidence must include the 
specifications for the commodity and the 
total price which the exporter will receive 
for it. Where the normal trade practice 
in a commodity precludes the establish- 
ment of a firm export price at time of ac- 
ceptance of the foreign order, applications 
will be considered in the absence of an 
answer to question 9 (d) of Form IT 419, 
provided the manner in which price will be 
determined is shown (e.g., price on U.S. 
commodity exchange: plus specified mark- 
up). 

e. Where commodities are licensed for 
export on a basis of the specific end use 
to which the material will be applied abroad, 
applications will be considered for approval 
only if they satisfy the applicable end 
use requirements. Quotas oversubscribed by 
applications covering valid end uses will be 
distributed among applicants in accordance 
with the foregoing. 

2. ve Governmental Purchasing Mis- 
ons: 

a. Where the importing country main- 
tains a purchasing mission in the U.S. for 
the procurement of any commodity, the 
country may request a continuation of 
governmental procurement with respect to 
such commodity. Where these requests are 
approved, the Office of International Trade 
will validate export licenses submitted in 
accordance with part B 1 above for those 
firms with which the foreign purchasing 
mission makes contracts. It is not intended 
to extend by this procedure the use of the 
foreign purchasing mission as a procure- 
ment device; the necessity for such pro- 
curement will be subject to continuous re- 
view in line with the announced policy 
of the U.S. to maximize the restoration 
of private trade. 

b. The purchasing mission will, more- 
over, before it buys the commodity, es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of the Office of 
International Trade the competitive nature 
of its procurement. This will take the 
form generally of a public request for 
sealed bids from American suppliers, giv- 
ing complete specifications for the com- 
modity to be purchased. The mission will 
furnish the Office of International Trade 
with a copy of the specifications, a list 
of the suppliers submitting bids, the bids 
submitted by each, and a statement of the 
amounts purchased from each firm. Upon 
receipt of this information, the Office of 
International Trade will validate licenses 
for the bidders successful in making con- 
tracts with the purchasing mission. Sub- 
sequently, the Office of International Trade 
will examine the bids in detail and any 
necessary modifications will be brought to 
the attention of the purchasing mission 
for consideration in future contract negoti- 
ations. 

c. While it is the wish of the Office of 
International Trade to minimize the issu- 
ance of export licenses to applicants other 
than private U.S. exporters, it is recognized 
that during a transition period, the length 
of which may vary with the commodity 
or destination in question, it may be neces- 
sary to authorize the exportation of some 
quotas in the name of the foreign pur- 
chasing mission itself. Where this is the 
case, the above-described procedures will 
be modified accordingly, but the same evi- 
dence of competitive practices will be re 
quired. 

3. U.S. Government Procurement: 

Certain allocations will continue to be 
programmed for purchase in their entirety 
by agencies of the U.S. government. Where 
this procedure must be continued, licenses 
where required will be issued to the U.S. 
purchasing agency making the export ship- 
ment. The Office of International Trade re- 
iterates, however, its continued desire to 
minimize the extent of governmental! pro 
curement for export whether such procure- 
ment is performed by U.S. or foreign s0V- 
ernment agencies. Exports of such g0v- 
ernmentally-procured material will be au- 
thorized only where it is evident that 
alternative techniques are inappropriate. 
Cc. Transition Period: 

The new export licensing policy ai 
nounced in this bulletin will become éf- 
fective Jan. 2, 1948. Because of the physical 
task involved in implementing this policy 
it cannot be made immediately applicable 
to all commodities presently controlled for 
export. The commodities listed in Part D 
will be subject to the revised policy in the 
first calendar quarter of 1948. Many of these 
commodities have already been licensed t? 
specified areas in this manner. Licensing 
of commodities not listed in Part D will 
follow present procedures until further 4 
nouncement. 

All export license applications for the 
commodities listed below which have 
been validated against further quarter 
quotas will be returned, if necessary, 
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DIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


the applicants for resubmission, along with 
the required information on price and the 
required evidence of an accepted firm or- 
der. In order to obtain consideration against 
first quarter quotas, all applications for 
the listed commodities, including resub- 
missions, should be filed on or before 
Jan. 23, 1948. 

D. Commodities Subject to New Licensing 


icy: 
All commodities 


FrooD 


All commodities 
AGSU 


with the Processing Code 


with the Processing Code 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


ili N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


RAIN EXCHANGE «+ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 











FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

_/s, and secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











CARGILL 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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All commodities 
CHEM (except 
No. 813575) 

All commodities 


with the Processing Code 
streptomycin, Schedule B 
with the 


Processing Code 


STEE 
All commodities with the Processing Code 
ky 
All commodities with the Processing Code 
TNPL 
All commodities with the Processing Code 
TIN 
All commodities with the Processing Code 
MSMN 
All commodities with the Processing Code 
RAN 
All commodities with the Processing Code 
CONT 
Sched. B No. 
Cadmium metals .....csceseveeseees 664915 
Cadmium alloyS ......ccceeeeeeeeees 664917 
Wood, unmanufactured ..... 401200-403400 
Railroad tieS ......ceecccessccreres 415600 
Oaks MOOTING 2..cccccvescccccvcscers 413100 
Other hardwood flooring ........... 413200 
DIV WOE. oc ccccccsvccecisccceseceece 421407 
Port Orford cedar veneers .......... 421603 
ET Six n on dess cepectecébvoseecess 422600 
Trim and moulding ............+++. 422800 
ee ers el 423200 
Wood prefabricated houses ......... 423950 
Panels and sections .........see+4+: 423990 
Other millwork .......seeeceeeevees 423990 
Port Orford cedar battery 
DOREMOOEE bc ccc ttecctvasicvoacess 429900 


Coal and coke 
Petroleum coke ......ccceeesccseees 
Mineral wax: ceresin, orange and 


eee eter ew eeeee 


white; da hardening ..........+. 590205 
Steel prefabricated houses .......... 604600 
Cast iron soil pipe .........cseeeees 606805 
Cast iron soil pipe fittings.......... 606898 
Aluminum houses ......6.eeeeeceees 630998 


FRANCIS McINTYRE, 
Director, Export Supply Branch. 


*The requirements set forth herein have 
been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and assigned number BB 41-R1046, in ac- 
cordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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DELAY EXPECTED IN SALE 
OF U.S. ALCOHOL PLANTS 


WASHINGTON—Sale of the gov- 
ernment-owned Omaha and Kansas 
City alcohol plants is expected to 
be held up until June 30 on recom- 
mendation of the House Agricultural 
Committee. 


Jess Larson, WAA administrator, 
indicated that he will follow the 
recommendation, according to Ralph 
H. Trester, general manager of Farm 
Crops Processing Corp., the operator 
of the Omaha plant. 

Following adoption of the House 
resolution, Rep. Clifford Hope (R., 
Kan.), chairman of the committee, 
said he would name a subcommittee 
to consider disposal of the two plants. 
Both have been declared surplus. The 
committee’s action was based on the 
possibility of using the plants as out- 
lets for future farm surpluses under 
the long range agricultural program 
now under consideration. 
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7 HONORED FOR WORK 
IN CROP IMPROVEMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Seven Minne- 
sota elevators managers were award- 
sota elevator managers were award- 
contribution toward crop improve- 
ment by the Minnesota Crop Im- 
provement Assn. at a banquet Jan. 
15 at the University of Minnesota. 

The following received awards: J. 
R. Ivery, manager of the Peavey Ele- 
vator at March; G. H. Homme, man- 
ager of Kerkhoven (Minn.) Farm- 
ers Elevator Co.; the Lickfett broth- 
ers, managers of Lickfett Bros. Ele- 
vator, Madelia (Minn.); Leo J. 
Kieselbach, manager of Barnesville 
(Minn.) Farmers Elevator Co.; Glenn 
Burnett, manager of the Tyler 
(Minn.) Cooperative Co., and Ken- 
neth Rasmussen, manager of Farm- 
ers Cooperative Assn., at Jackson. 
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For the discriminating flour mer- 
chant SUNNY KANSAS offers 


exceptional sales opportunities. 


For SUNNY KANSAS makes 













friends with your customers quickly 













































and holds that friendship long. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 


<> 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
. EAGLE ROLLER MILL “ 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 











Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 





* Hard Spring Wheat ~~‘ —..k 





* Hard Winter Wheat 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 

- , 
1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 
*® Pastry Flours 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 








1232 menee of Trade Bldg. 
ansas City, Mo. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
rands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 













RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 


and Other Bakery Flours 


‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ®@ ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Co. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, 


{OWA - NEW YORK 
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6-Month Argentine 
Grain Exports Total 
4.1 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—During July-De- 
cember, 1947, exports of the principal 
grains from Argentina reached a to- 
tal of 4.1 million short tons, accord. 
ing to incomplete reports from trade 
sources to the U.S. Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Official data 
now available for a part of the period 
indicate that this total may be ex. 
ceeded when complete returns are in, 
At 4.1 million tons, however, the to- 
tal for the six-month period gre vatly 
exceeds grain exports during a sini- 
lar period for any other year since 
1939, and nearly equals that for each 
of the past two fiscal years. 

The rate of movement continued 
small during the first three months of 
the period under review, but made a 
substantial gain during October. To- 
ial exports during November held at 
the October level, with another sig- 
nificant increase reported in Decem- 
ber. 

The bulk of the increase is ac- 
counted for by larger corn exports, 
more than half of the total move- 
ment of corn being shipped during 
November-December. The large ship- 
ment of corn during December put 
grain exports for that month at the 
‘highest level since June, 1939. 

The improving situation is partly 
a result of more effective co-ordina- 
tion of inland transportation with 
ocean shipping facilities. It also re- 
flects recent efforts of administrative 
officials to expedite the movement of 
grain in that country. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Importance of 


Independent Food 
Retailers Cited 


CHICAGO—America’s independent 
food retailers are today among the 
nation’s most important business men, 
and with their associations to assist 
them, can realize a great and pros- 
perous future, according to Don W. 
Lyon of Oklahoma City, Okla., newly- 
elected president of the National Re- 
tail Grocers Secretaries Assn. 

Mr. Lyon, who is secretary of the 
Oklahoma Retail Grocers Assn., an 
nounced his program to enable secre- 
taries to give this much-needed assist- 
ance, immediately after taking office 
at the conclusion of the NRGSA 21st 
annual convention in Chicago in Jan- 
uary. 

“Efficiency is the keynote 0: suc: 
cessful retail food store operation to 
day,” Mr. Lyon said, “‘and we w poe to 
give the retailer every possible 
sistance in increasing his. effic' nd 
We want to help him elimincte @l 
unnecessary expenses so that he call 
sell his merchandise on a compctitive 
basis.” 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MINNESOTA ALLIED GROUP 


WILL HEAR W. L. DAVIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. L. Davis 
Booth’ Cold Storage Co., will speak 
on refrigeration at the Jan. 30 meet: 
ing of the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, according to 4” 
announcement by R. M. Bates, secre 
tary-treasurer of the group. TH 
meeting is scheduled to be held # 
McCarthy’s Cafe on the outskirts 
Minneapolis. 
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‘MILLFEED MARKETS 





is: Bran prices have declined 
considerably from the high levels of a 
week ago. Buyers backed away at the rec- 
ord-breaking values and, while offerings 
continued” rather limited, there was not 
the two buyers waiting for every car that 
had been the case on the way up. Heavier 
feeds, however, have held fairly steady, 
due to the approaching spring pig feeding 
season. Quotations Jan. 26: bran $84, stand- 
ard midds. $87, flour midds. $88.50, red dog 
$89.50 ton, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is very good, the trend 
higher and supplies low; pure bran $87, 
standard bran $86, flour midds. $89, mixed 
feeds $88.50, red dog $89.50. 

Kansas City: Sharply lower corn values, 
declining hog and egg prices and a deluge 
of millfeed resales broke the Kansas City 
feed market this week. Demand was very 
slow and offers were heavy. Quotations Jan, 
26: bran $81.50@82, shorts $85.50@86. 

Oklahoma City: The millfeed market was 
active. Quotations: straight cars, bran $90, 
mill run $92.50, shorts $95; mixed or pool 
cars $1 a ton higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues to 
go higher and higher, last week taking a 
$3@4 upswing. Demand continues good, 
and supplies are still too short to fill ex- 
isting calls. Quotations: bran $85, shorts $89 

Wichita: Demand is only fair and con- 
fined to immediate needs. Supplies are 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$85.50, shorts $89.50. Prices on shorts un- 
changed; bran advanced $2. 

Hutchinson: Insistent demand kept light 
output of millfeed moving. Demand was 
very keen for spot shipment, but buyers 
were also eager to book for any time in 
February. Prices again hit new peaks, with 
bran quoted at $85@85.50, Kansas City 
basis, mill run $87@87.50, gray shorts $88.50 
@ 89. 

Salina: Demand is good, with prices 
again sharply higher. Supplies are about 
sufficient to take care of trade require- 
ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$85@85.50, gray shorts $89@89.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: carlots, $90@92, 
gray shorts $95@97, burlaps, delivered TCP; 
unchanged to $1 lower on bran and $1.50 
lower on shorts, compared to previous 
week. Demand is rather slow and limited 
to immediate needs, but sufficient to pre- 
vent any accumulation of production. 


Chicago: Demand is good and supplies 
are light. Bran $87.60@89.50, standard 
midds. $90@92, flour midds. $93, red dog 
$93@94. 

St. Louis: There is a good demand for 
spot feed, creating a light situation. Offer- 
ings are light. Prices have an upward 
tendency. Bran $87.50@88, gray shorts 
$91@91.50. 

Toledo: The market is strong, with out- 
put reduced and demand urgent. Quotations 
around $88 for bran, $91 for flour midds., 
prompt shipment; none for quick shipment, 
in sacks, f.o.b. mill. 

Cleveland: The demand for millfeed con- 
tinues. The supply is not adequate because 
mills are operating only part time. Feed 
prices are the highest in the history of 
the country. Quotations: bran $94.50, stand- 
ard midds. $95.50, flour midds. $97 ton. 


Buffalo: A good, steady business on the 
part of large feed mixers is keeping the 
demand for millfeeds well ahead of sup- 
plies. Prices are making new top records, 
moving upward nearly every day. No relief 
appears in sight until flour mills increase 
their output or cash corn declines. With 
the heavy feeding season just a month 
away and little reserve home-grown feeds 
on the farm, the trend is very firm. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $91@92, standard 
midds. $93@94, flour midds. $94@95, red 
dog $94@95. 


Pittsburgh: Another raise in the prices of- 


millfeeds reduced buying by both dealers 
and retailers. Offerings are plentiful and 
deliveries good. For several weeks past 
higher prices stimulated buying of millfeeds 
but this fear has now given away to a 
calm acceptance of higher prices and a 
Policy of trusting to luck to- get supplies 
later as needed. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: bran $93@95.80, standard midds. 
$96@97.80, flour midds. $98@98.80, red dog 
$99@99.80. 


New Orleans: A somewhat irregular mar- 
ket was experienced during the week, with 


PMA ASKS WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR OFFERS 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration early 
this week requested offers of whole 
wheat flour under the terms of its 
formal offer for competitive bids. 
It was stated by PMA officials that 
190,000 sacks of whole wheat flour 
were to be bought for the account 
of the U. S. Army. Acceptance of 
offers was scheduled for Jan. 27. 
Shipment of the flour is required not 
later than Feb. 20. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


both declines and advances and buyers 
staying on the sidelines. There was a no- 
ticeable tightness in both bran and shorts 
for immediate and January delivery, with 
most purchases for this position. Jobbers 
and mixers booked in limited amounts. 
Bran _ $94@94.75, shorts $98@98.75. 

Atlanta: Buying only if absolutely neces- 
sary; trend strong; supply ample; wheat 
bran $95@97.85, gray shorts $98@102. 

Seattle: With flour mills seriously cur- 
tailed from an operating standpoint, and 
with millfeed still on a very favorable 
feeding ratio as compared with the other 
grains, the market stayed very strong and 
supplies were hard to locate. California 
interests were bidding in this’ market for 
supplies well through April at current lev- 
els, and the local trade was buying 60 
to 90 days ahead whenever they could 
shade spot quotations by a dollar or so. 
Millfeed is strong at $77, Seattle-Tacoma, 
for spot and 60-day shipment. 

Portland: Mill run $76, middlings $81@ 
82 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, although de- 
mand far exceeded the supply due to cur- 
tailed mill operations. The situation is the 
tightest ever seen in this area. The price 
is the highest on record, but millfeed is 
still cheap, with corn at $5.75 bu., oats 
at $5 and barley up to $4.50. Mills are 
booked into March. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $76, middlings $80, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $81, mid- 
dlings $85; California prices: $81.50, mid- 
dlings $85.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; 
Los Angeles prices: $81.75, middlings $85.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: The keen demand for 
millfeed remains unabated, and it is un- 
likely there will be an easing off in view 
of the short-time running of a good many 
mills. Quotations: bran $51.25, shorts $54.25, 
middlings $56.25, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types continue 
in strong demand, with highest prices for 
years being procured. Some stocks from 
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western mills are going to the drouth areas 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta, but the bulk 
of the output continues to go to eastern 
Canada. The output, while large, is still 
far short of requirements. Quotations: Man- 
itoba and Saskatchewan bran $49.25, shorts 
$52.25; Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.20. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Supplies from prairie mills 
are very scarce. Dealers report the greatest 
comparative dearth in millfeed for the past 
15 years. There are continuing rumors of 
advancing prices and one mill already ad- 
vanced its price $1 a ton during the week. 
This makes a post-decontrol jump of $21 
ton. Few mills are offering, and the whole 
situation appears out of hand. Supplies 
are reported only about 80% of the demand, 
which has been reduced as poultry and 
livestock breeders are switching more and 
more to cheaper substitute feeds. Cash car 
quotations for jutes: bran $51.05@652.05, 
shorts $53.05@54.05, middlings $57.05@ 
58.05. 






















“You have to pay for’ 
a container...Why 


not one that smart 


Buffalo 


housewives can re-use?”’ 4 


Facts are facts! The container in which you pack your 


John H. Peek, Pres. 
Andrew O. Peek, Vice-Pres. 





product is an item of expense to you, whether it’s a bottle, a 
wooden box, or a cloth bag! By paying a little extra for Ken- 
Print Bags you can turn that expense into an investment that 


méans more customers and repeat sales. 


Women, America over, really go for Ken-Print Bags. They 
dress themselves and their families in the flowery prints— 
the sophisticated stripes. They beautify their homes with the 
colorful Ken-Print materials—and make lovely sets of the 
pillow case bags—tablecloths and napkins of the gay checked 
patterns. And they keep coming back for more of the products 
that are packed in P/K Bags! 


P/K Ken-Print Bags work overtime—all the time—for you. 
Try them for your product. For further information, write 


M% PERCY KENT BARE CO., 1M. 


Kansas City New York 


Richard K. Peek, Vice-Pres. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Minneapolis, made New York 
his headquarters for several days the 
week of Jan. 19. 

& 


Lloyd Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products department, Elmer 
Huffman, sales manager, John Giertz, 
Kansas Milling Co., and Perry Cooper, 
manager, Marion, Ohio, plant, were 
all visitors with Samuel R. Strisik of 
the S. R. Strisik Co., New York. 

% 

Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
the. guest on the New York Produce 
Exchange of William G. McLaughlin, 
eastern sales manager. 


CK Creator XIII, owned by John 
J. Vanier, president of the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, was named 
grand champion Hereford bull in the 
National Western Livestock Show in 
Denver the week of Jan. 19. The prize 
bull, raised at Mr. Vanier’s CK Ranch 
at Bookville, Kansas, previously took 
honors at the Ft. Worth, Texas, live- 
stock show and National Hereford 
Show at Lincoln, Neb. 


William Kelly, regional sales man- 
ager, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, visited. connec- 
tions in southern Missouri and north- 
ern Arkansas the week of Jan. 19. 


©. D. Jennings, president of the C. 

D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has given a square block of 
ground to his former home town, 
Macksville, Kansas, as a site for a 
community hospital. 


The return of zero weather sent 
several Hutchinson, Kansas, grain 
men and their wives south in quest 
of warmer weather. Among those 
who left for various points on the 
Gulf of Mexico over the week-end of 
Jan. 24 were Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Summers and Mr. and Mrs. D. B. 
Frazee, Security Elevator Co., and 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Davidson, David- 
son Grain Co. 

* 


Walter Stiles, veteran grain buyer 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co.,, 
Hutchinson, will be able to keep track 
of time in the leisure of his retire- 
ment, which began last week-end. He 
was given a wrist watch by fellow 
Board of Trade members at a banquet 
in his honor Jan. 23. Glenn F. Hilts, 
Kansas City, vice president of the 
mill, also was a guest at the dinner. 


Frank H. Cross, Oklahoma City, 
traffic manager of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
been appointed chairman of the 
transportation division of the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce. 

= 


Kermit P. Schafer, El Reno, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
has been named a member of the 
1948 membership committee of the El 
Reno Chamber of Commerce. 


8 
J. Lieyd Ford, chairman of the 
board, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a guest of relatives in Oklahoma 


City during a family houseparty. Mrs. 
Ford and J. Lloyd Ford, Jr., were also 
present. 

& 


‘Sam Sheinbart, Cleveland, I. Shein- 
bart Milling Co., left for the West the 
week of Jan. 19. He will call on mill 
connections in Kansas City and Oma- 
ha, and contemplates going on to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles for 
the vacation section of the trip. 


James J. Selvage, president, south- 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, and Mrs. Selvage made a re- 
cent trip by motor to Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Ark. They returned to 
Atlanta via New Orleans, La., and 
Mobile, Ala. 

s 


Norman E. Elsas, president of the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
assisted in arrangements for the con- 
vention of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil held in Atlanta at the Hotel Bilt- 
more Jan. 21-23. Approximately 1,000 
delegates attended. Featured speaker 
was George C. Marshall, secretary 
of State, who told those present that 
cotton is one of the materials most 
needed abroad, and that under his 
program more than 10 million 
bales would be shipped from the U.S. 
to Europe during the four and a quar- 
ter years of the ERP. 

& 

Lee Roy Whidby, Birmingham, Ala., 
representative for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., called on the Atlanta 
trade during the week of Jan. 19., 

* 

Mrs. Libby Nixon of the S. R. 
Strisik Co. and Miss Mildred Glad- 
stone of David Coleman, Inc., New 
York, sailed on the United Fruit liner 
Talamanca Jan. 23 on a _ cruise 
through the West Indies. 

* 


A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the New 
York trade following the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. convention in 
Philadelphia. 

* 


P. M. Peterson, general sales man- 
ager, durum division, Capital Flour 
Mills division, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the trade 
in Pittsburgh the week of Jan. 19 
with J. Spagnol, local representative. 

* 


William J. DeWinter, Sr., vice 
president, export division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
Cuba for a vacation, accompanied 
by Mrs. DeWinter. They went by air- 
plane, following Mr. DeWinter’s at- 
tendance at a directors’ meeting and 
a tour of the company’s new mill at 
Alton, Ill., Jan. 20. Mr. and Mrs. De- 
Winter formerly lived in Cuba and 
expect to spend about six weeks vis- 
iting with friends. 

x 


E. P. Mitchell of the E. P. Mitchell 
Co., Kansas City, returned the week 
of Jan. 19 from a business trip to the 
central states. He also attended the 
convention of the Ohio Bakers Assn. 

& 


Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, has 


’ been appointed to the editorial board 


of Cereal Chemistry, Journal of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, succeeding the late Dr. C. 
O. Swanson, who at the time of his 
death was professor emeritus of the 
milling department. 

* 


A. B. Sparboe, president of the flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
was in Buffalo the week of Jan. 19 
to participate in the awards of clocks 
made to employees of the Buffalo 
mills in the recent Pillsbury inter- 
plant safety contest. Assisting Mr. 
Sparboe in the awards were Morgan 
F. Dougherty, Minneapolis, division 
vice president of the flour milling di- 
vision, Walter A. Moore, Buffalo plant 
manager, and Joseph Bladenspiel, 
chairman of the plant safety com- 
mittee. 

® 


Roy McKenna, vice president and 
general manager of the Norris Grain 
Co., Kansas City, recently purchased 
a 107-acre farm in Johnson County, 
Kansas, from Harold Smith, Smith- 
Grieves Printing Co. The tract in- 
cludes a lake, main residence and two 
tenant houses. 

® 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who has been 
ill since October, has recovered suffi- 
ciently to spend several hours a day 
at his office. 

@ 


Albert Toll, S. F. Scattergood & 
Co., Philadelphia, passed cigars last 
week after his wife gave birth to a 
7%4-lb. daughter at Osteopathic Hos- 
pital. It is their first child and the 
first grandchild of Louis Toll, widely 
known feed man. 

* 


Samuel Regalbuto, Philadelphia 
flour man, left last week for a winter 
vacation in Florida. 


Julio H. Valdez, export manager, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited Washington and other 
eastern points last week. 


Walter Woolman, head of Woolman 
& Co., left Philadelphia the week of 
Jan. 19 on a motor trip. to Florida, 
where he will spend a vacation. 

* 

Earl J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., of Evansville, Ind., 
has been reelected a director of the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce to 
serve the ensuing year and has been 
named head of the safety committee. 


Austin S. Igleheart, Greenwich, 
Conn., president of General Foods 
Corp., New York, has been reelected 
a director of the Old National Bank 
in Evansville, Ind., a position he had 
held for several years. Edgar A. Igle- 
heart also has been reelected a direc- 
tor of the same institution. 


F. A. Bean, chairman of the board 
of directors, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is recovering nicely 
in Miller Hospital from an eye op- 
eration performed Jan. 21. He expects 
to leave the hospital about Jan. 31. 

cd 

Herman Steen, vice president, and 
Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, spoke at the meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 20. Mr. Steen 
also spoke at the Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn. meeting at Alton, IIL, 
Jan. 21. Later Mr. Durham and Hill 
Clark, treasurer of the federation, 
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joined Mr. Steen and a group of mill- 
ers who toured the new Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. plant at Alton. 


& 

John S. Pillsbury, Jr., member of 
the Minneapolis law firm of Faegre & 
Benson and son of John 8. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was named co-chairman 
Jan. 26 of the Minneapolis Commun- 
ity Chest drive for 1948-49. Active in 
social agency work, the younger Mr. 
Pillsbury is the second youngest man 
to hold the Chest post, and next 
year will automatically succeed to 
the general chairmanship of the 
drive. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Midwest Bakers 


Allied Club 
Names Officers 


KANSAS CITY — Walter Kucken- 
becker, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Kansas City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club at a luncheon meeting at the 
Hotel President here Jan. 26. 


Since the club was organized two 
years ago Mr. Kuckenbecker has been 
active in club affairs. He was chair- 
man of the membership committee in 
1947 and more recently was chair- 
man of the successful Christmas Par- 
ty, at which the members enter- 
tained 45 children from the Gillis 





- Home in Kansas City. 


The membership moved to amend 
the by-laws to allow the annual elec- 
tion of two vice presidents, one from 
Missouri and the other from Kansas. 
As a result, Ben Trout, Boonville, 
Mo., was elected first vice president, 
and J. H. Shellhaas, Junction City, 
Kansas, was named second vice presi- 
dent. A. M. Hillner, Paniplus Co., 
Kansas City, was named secretary 
and Lloyd Fisher, Waxide Paper Co., 
Kansas City, treasurer. 

The retiring president, Carl A. 
Rapp, Interstate Bakeries Corp., told 
the assembly of plans for the coming 
year. A dinner dance, two golf tour- 
naments, a new crop flour panel dis- 
cussion ‘to be held jointly with the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, a fall jamboree and anoth- 
er Christmas. party for underpriv- 
ileged children are tentatively sched- 
uled for 1948. 

Following the dinner, reports of 
the auditing committee, manager and 
secretary were. read and movies of 
outstanding sports events were 
shown. 

Miss Ruth Ann Smith, manager of 
the club, reported that 897 hote! 
reservations were made through the 
club offices in 1947. In addition, 572 
pullman and plane reservations were 
handled and 386 theater tickets wer: 
reserved. The club held 68 luncheons 
and dinners and there were 2,582 vis- 
itors to the club’s quarters. 


DEATHS 


Word has recently been received 
of the death of J. E. McGee, sales rep- 
resentative for the Eagle Roller Mi’! 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., of a heart a'- 
tack Nov. 20. Mr. McGee represented 
the Eagle company and the Page 
Milling Co., Kansas City, as a flour 
broker. He is survived by his widow, 
Elsa Montgomery McGee. 
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OLF'S 


FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in. 


An Independent Mill 
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EMIUM 





“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Cc lete 
FLOUR S‘Qnrie' 


Spring Wi * Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full ine of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA . KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











INDIANA GRAIN MEN 
HEAR HENRY H. GREEN 


Younger Men Key to Industry’s 
Strength, Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. Told 


INDIANAPOLIS—“Our grain and 
feed industry today is just as strong as 
the interest that our sons show in 
it,” Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, 
Mo., president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., told mem- 
bers of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. at their annual conven- 
tion Jan. 19. 


Declaring that he is interested in 
the younger men who are consider- 
ing entering the grain and feed busi- 
ness, Mr. Green said these young men 
too often hear this story: 


“That the Commodity Credit Corp. 
is a bureaucratic octopus grimly 
reaching its hands into our private 
business; that politicians won’t give 
us a fair break because we are not 
numerous enough to be a threat to 
them; that politicians use us as a 
football for their annual mischief 
making; that farmers abuse us when 
prices are low and consumers berate 
us when prices are high; if we make 
a fair profit most of it goes to the 
government for taxes. 


“Well, just keep telling that over 
and over to your son, in that tone of 
voice, and see how long he main- 
tains an interest in succeeding to your 
business,’”’ Mr. Green said. “Why not 
tell him that the government bureau- 
crats have always tried, since time 
began, to steal the fruits of industry, 
and that it’s nothing new to this gen- 
eration; why not let him see that 
politician sometimes is just another 
name for a human being who likes 
to hear himself talk; and that farm- 
ers notoriously are friendly people 
who work mighty hard for what they 
get and naturally want to hold on 
to it? 

“Finally, explain to your son that 
even some of us grain men still are 
making a modest but decent living 
for our families, that we have built 
up community reputations of which 
we are proud, and that we are not 
going to desert our respectable busi- 
ness.” 

Urges Education 

Phillip E. Legge, Uniondale, presi- 
dent of the Indiana association, urged 
dealers to carry out a program of 
education on grain trade operations. 

Dr. G. B. Wood, Purdue University, 
LaFayette, Ind., gave a report on 


'“Business and Financial Operations 


of Country Grain Elevators.” The 
project has been financially supported 
by the Indiana association. 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, in speaking on trends in 
the feed situation, told delegates that 
hogs and beef cattle must be mar- 
keted lighter in weight to conserve 
feed. Dairy feeding has been cut 
about 4%, he said, and poultry flocks 
have been culled heavily. The slogan, 
“Sell a hen and buy three baby 
chicks,” is being directed at farmers. 

The following officers were reelect- 
ed: P. E. Legge, president; W. E. 
Kendall, vice president, Carmel; Dale 
G. Phillips, treasurer; Fred K. Sale, 
secretary. 

New directors for the two-year pe- 
riod are D. W. Johnson, Linton; R. 
W. Brown, Carlos; Everett Daily, 
Remington, and R. V. Hardin, Fort- 
ville. Carry-over directors are Har- 
old L. Gray; H. G. Hoham, Auburn; 
D. W. Crutchfield, Yeoman, and Ralph 
Snyder, Taylorsville. 
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Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
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Nashville Sales Office 
808 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
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peehins new sources of supply from millers who are anxious to 
have their names pone y placed in the export markets. Sales 
of flour are handled by our own personnel through our own 
branch offices in Europe, South America, and the Far East. 


Payment at Mill — We do all shipping 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Ww mn, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Sedicwhase Flours 
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Uniform Package 
in Mississippi 
JACKSON, MISS.—The Mississippi 
department of agriculture is sponsor- 
ing a general revision of the weights 
and measures law. A bill to that ef- 
fect will be introduced in the imme- 
diate future in the state legislature 
atid among the numerous provisions 
will be one to require the uniform 
flour package sizes now in genéral 


use. The uniform decimal weights 
system is now in effect in 33 states. 





———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. P. BOMAR NAMES MNF 
NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO—W. P. Bomar, prési- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, has appointed the following 
millers as members of the district 
nominating committeés which are to 
select candidates for directors of the 


federation for the ensuing year: 

District 1—G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Mill- 
ing Co., Greenville, Ohio; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; L. 
A. L&ybotitn, B. A. Bckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

District 3—Howatd L. Woods, Woods & 
Spragtie Milling Go., Albion, N. Y.j > A. 

orris, Jt, Général Milis, Inc, Buffalo; 
George P. Urban, J¢., George Urban Milling 
Go., Buffalo. . 

District 3—J. H. Kiviighan, White Star 
Milis, Staunton, Va.; R. HR. McOonneli, Al- 
léghany Milling Co., Covington, Va.; Grady 
B. Yelton, Yelton Milling Co., Rutherford- 
ton, N . 

District 4—Edwin A. Blish, Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind.; Barl J. Heseman, Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; M. L. 
Holleman, Mayfield Milling Co., Mayfield, 
Ky. 

District 5—Charles A. Barrows, Valier & 
Spies Milling Div., St. Louis; Arthur H. 
Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Chester, IIl.; 
Clem J. Siemer, Siemer Milling Co., Teutop- 
olis, Til. 

District 6—H. G. Stinnett, Jr., Harvest 
Queen Milling Co., Plainview, Texas; J. W. 
McVay, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co,, San 
Antonio; Owen Wimberly, Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 

District 7—J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Harold 
M. Regier, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ble- 
vator Co.; Harry B. Lilly, Gooch Milling 
@& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

District 8—C. B. Capps, California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles; Lawson Cook, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; P. J. 
McKenney, Globe Mills, Los Angeles. 

District 9—W. H. Younger, Terminal 
Flour Mills Co., Portland; Raymond Ram- 
ming, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Pendleton, Ore.; 
Alan R. Wylde, Novelty Mill Co., Seattle. 

District 10—Allan Moore, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Charles B. MacLeod, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; BE. E. 
Turnquist, Crookston Milling Co., Crook- 
ston, Minn. 


In each case the first-named person 
is chairman of the committee. Nom- 
inations are to be made before the 
end of February, and the election 
takes place by mail ballot after that. 
The terms for which nominations are 
to be made run for one year each, 
commencing April 15. 

The federation president and four 
directors-at-large are nominated by 
the national nominating committee 
which was appointed in December. 
This committee is made up as follows: 


John W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City; Atherton Bean, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich.; 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; C. Binkley Smith, Kimbell- 
Diamond Milling Co., Fort Worth. 

The national committee’s recom- 
mendations will probably be made 


during January. 


———BREAD 8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. S. ALEXANDER ELECTED 
ACCOUNTANTS’ PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY—H. S. Alexander, 
Flour. Mills of America, Inc., was 
elected president of the Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn: at the organiza- 
tion’s meeting here-Jan. 23. 
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Rex V. Payne, Consolidated Flour 
Milis C6., Wichita, was named first 
vice présidént, and John R. Cooper, 
O. A. Cooper Co., Hiimbeldt, Neb., 
was chosen second vice presiderit. N. 
I. Peterson, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., was elected secretary-treas- 
uré?, and H. M. Regier of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer. 

J. W. Stewart, Commander-Lara- 
bee company, presented a study of 
increased expense involved in sixth 
and seventh day mill operations. 

New sections in the flour mill ac- 
counting manual in regard to grain 
handling operations were presented 
to the members, and a discussion fol- 
lowed on those sectiotis of the man- 
ual yet to be prepared. 

Mr. Alexander appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Executive—H. Eldon Weakley, H. 
W. Goudy, Jack Parker and R. R. Mc- 
Creight to serve with the officers; 
constitution and by-laws, Rex Payne, 
chairman, J. P. Renison, S. O. Cow- 
ley; publicity, N. I. Peterson, chair- 
man, Jack Parker, Hill Clark, Curtis 
Kneale; program, John R. Cooper, 
chairman, R. R. McCreight, Eldon 
Weakley and Grafton Babcock. Com- 
prising the membership committee 
are H. M. Regier, chairman, K. E. 
Linnenkohl, H. W. Goudy and I. F. 
Esau. On the committee for promo- 
tion and adoption of a 100-lb. unit 
basis for grain trading are J. W. 
Stewart, chairman, Miles Lea, Dave 
Peter and Dave Hammond. 


——=——-BREAB 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Bread Price Hike 
Slows Cuban 
Outlets for Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS—Advices received 
by exporting mills which usually sell 
flour to Cuba indicate that outlets to 
importers on the island in the near 
future may be curtailed. 

It is said that Cuban consumer 
resistance to the increase in bread 
prices from the former level of 10¢ 
loaf to 18¢ as a result of recent elimi- 
nation of ceiling price controls has 
greatly reduced the use of flour. 

The result is that most wholesal- 
ers have heavy stocks of flour on 
hand which they probably will want 
to work off before taking more. 





Conservation 





(Continued from page 9) 


al Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich.; Philip H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill.; Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
H. W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Also attending were H. J. Campbell, 
attorney for the federation; Herman 
Steen and Herman Fakler, vice pres- 
idents of the federation; Roy K. Dur- 
ham, technical service director, and 
John R, Kinsey, publicity director. 

Among the expected proposals to 
be submitted to the milling and feed 
industries is that of voluntary inven- 
tory.-controls over supplies and the 
coordination of mill procurement with 
that of the government-so that -the 





~ =: 


impact of buying in the market 
would be cushioned. 

Industry representatives decline to 
state their reaction to such programs 
but it is believed that it will be dif- 
ficult to get unanimity of action since 
inventory restrictions might require 
surrender of stocks by some sec- 
tions. 

After the government proposals 
are submitted it is likely that the 
industry representatives will confer 
and send to USDA the answer to 
the plans. 


Consignment Selling Rie. 

Among the topics which are certain 
to come on the agenda is that of con- 
signment selling and return of stale 
bread. Baking industry officials 
doubt that much further can be ac- 
complished by voluntary agreements 
of this nature since the decisions 
of these committees and the agree- 
ments reached would not be binding 
on all members of the industry. Fur- 
ther, the industry representatives say 
that, except in sporadic cases of 
competitive excesses, the volume of 
returns of stale bread through con- 
signment sales has been substantial- 
ly reduced since the price of wheat 
flour has reached high levels. Bak- 
ers are constrained from excessive 
or wasteful uses of flour at present 
price levels, they point out. 

Feed industry representatives be- 
lieve that on the basis of indicated 
reductions in livestock herds and 
poultry flock curtailments contem- 
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plated the grain conservation goals 
are well on their way to attain- 
ment. Now it is feared that livestock 
liquidation has gone too far and un- 
less the poultry raiser replaces old 
and inefficient hens with early chicks 
the nation may face extreme egg 
prices next year and a continued 
meat shortage. 

In short, the feed industry will 
eventually report back to USDA that 
through the mechanism of price con- 
servation of grain has been effected 
and the danger is now that this trend 
may go too far and will result in 
continued high meat and egg prices. 

In any case, the feed industry reply 
to the USDA conservation sessions 
this week will give small comfort 
to the administration as far as criti- 
cism of the inflation curd law is 
concerned. The industry report will 
show that, through the operation of 
free markets, conservation of grain 
for export under the relief program 
has been effected. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF }-/FE——— 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
CHANGES EARL HAMILTON 


CHICAGO — Carl Humphrey, dis- 
trict sales manager of the Standard 
Milling Co., recently announced that 
Earl Hamilton, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed to represent the com- 
pany in all of northern Ohio, effec- 
tive immediately. 

Mr. Hamilton has previously been 
representing Standard in the Akron, 
Canton and Cleveland area. 





STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, JAN 


. 1, 1948, BY STATES (thousand bushels) 














Wheat 
In interior mills, elevators Merchant mills Off farm totalt 
and warehouses, Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
Average 
State 1937-46 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 

New England ........... 265 209 144 ° 1 221 1,173 
New York 1,331 844 1,170 9,522 10,607 24,988 27,449 
New Jersey ... 116 105 80 ° ° 427 3,812 
Pennsylvania ........4... 87 545 590 895 735 1,894 4,023 
MP SSR be cet code erecaes 2,285 1,643 2,634 5,600 bd 8,459 13,189 
MEE b sidav a Qardec et aan 2,110 776 1,476 2,286 2,746 3,607 4,791 
EY 0-566 Fae hos ee cae 2,081 407 1,586 4,376 3,527 6,248 10,989 
PD 6.5. ce rks ce earehs 1,731 2,687 2,597 1,162 2,095 3,849 4,692 
i, | ee ee 380 122 82 bd ° 2,536 3,684 
pT SPP tr ere 4,662 1,533 1,393 7,913 7,885 11,317 13,504 
ME 6B 6bU6 6a v6 eee pee ts 996 829 31 1,256 1,453 4,243 3,973 
NOE 660.010 0 00,402 eve 1,906 481 710 7,005 9,646 14,162 41,734 
North Dakota ........«. 23,090 16,083 12,200 1,518 1,383 17,601 13,583 
South Dakota .......... 5,798 4,070 2,660 146 179 4,216 2,839 
INQWEBMIER co irccccescccese 4,978 5,800 4,82 2,583 2,108 9,430 10,413 
rrr eS 18,899 19,910 23,163 15,426 19,700 45,332 68,031 
RS ree ee 62 36 36 76 79 
Sere eae 359 132 174 400 617 1,894 4,851 
[0 a ee 383 247 161 730 741 1,297 1,161 
West Virginia .......... 63 43 19 81 62 124 81 
North Carolina ......... 194 94 134 550 725 652 859 
South Carolina ......... 56 7 6 163 374 170 380 
MI, Wi akc e-bay 04-0 ot 45 50 48 120 72 170 120 
|. Ra re 904 183 269 1,866 2,820. 2,209 3,685 
WRN © isis nak tins 636 191 256 1,169 1,267 1,560 2,182 
PES Set ee 15 9 19 . ° 101 107 
BERS ck cc cviéevesiec 135 20 14 ® - 20 29 
MEE Se'e vv vedas ch\Can'e 31 14 11 ehh 14 11 
BIE bc 6306 00a 0. 4lete Dan's cue bas +e Pre aka 870 1,619 
0 A re 6,150 2,978 7,726 4,362 5,276 11,535 26,852 
rr yee ore 6,824 3,920 10,139 6,873 9,737 17,374 33,878 
SEED. dee cho bn deaeb awe 9,425 6,805 5,401 3,000 3,034 9,805 8,435 
MEE i. Fis b-0 63 Ghat cade’ 9,878 7,060 6,596 1,354 1,423 8,414 8,019 
NP Ney genet e § 131 217 276 235 * 452 567 
PS OT ree er re 2,774 2,010 3,599 2,450 2,400 4,622 6,599 
New Mexico ............ 100 20 550 86 . 106 650 
pn Cre er te 82 77 68 83 114 160 182 
SSP tsr reer 792 810 1,200 2,023 2,181 3,410 4,438 
DE obs cre kant ees 73 130 75 es 3% 13 15 
Washington ............ 26,341 27,334 14,015 2,797 4,104 33,74 21,397 
POOR ii eden senncibass 9,530 8,900 3,300 1,431 2,310 12,029 8,056 
eS Pre 3,612 1,709 1,064 906 =‘ 1,157 2,615 2,224 
Unallocated* «........... des ees es 6,376 11,298 4,396 3,100 
United States ....... 149,980 119,044 110,796 96,779 111,730 276,483 367,515 


*Unallocated—to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
tIncludes, in addition to stocks in interior mills, elevators and warehouses and mer- 


chant mills, commercial stocks reported by 
mate of those owned by Commodity Credit 
tShort-time average. 


Grain Branch, PMA at terminals, and an estl- 
Corp. which are in transit. 


STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, JAN. 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS (thousand bushels) 


Grain Position 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Commodity Credit Corp.t 
Terminalst 
Merchant mills* § 


ee ee 


Int. mills, elevators & warehouses* § .. 


On farms* 
Terminalst 
Int. mills, elevators & warehouses® §. 


WERT ak hepa cappe cet naeeetanvasss 
*Estimates of Crop Reporting Board. 
wooden bins-and in transit. tCommercial 
terminal cities. 








Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan.1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
1945 1946 1947 1947 1948 

. 384,638 361,031 365,794 610,300 427,620 
~ 16,847 14,778 4,404 3,990 3,100 
- 152,043 102,131 56,256 175,069 141,889 
. 114,387 95,276 96,779 136,216 111,730 
160,432 108,776 119,044 196,631 110,796 
—— 

.- 828,347 681,992 642,277 1,122,206 795,135 
‘ 9,250 6,550 4,000 13,482 7,200 
. 18,207 4,544 2,476 3,824 4,072 
‘ 4,133 2,221 2,028 4,325 . 3,156 
ain 

. 25,590 13,315 8,504 21,631 14,427 


tOwned by CCC stores in their own steel 4 
stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA 2t ! 


{Mills reporting to Bureau of the Census on milling and stocks of flow: 
$All off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 
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Army Exports for 
Civilian Feeding 
to Be Reported 


WASHINGTON—One of the most 
serious deficiencies in the U.S. ex- 
port statistics on grains and other 
commodities has been the exclusion 
of information on shipments made by 
the U.S. army for the use of civilian 
populations in foreign occupied coun- 
tries, says a statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments out of 
the U.S. army for the use of civilian 
army should “@learly not be included 
in the export statistics since the ar- 
ticles are shipped out of the country 
for the use of the U.S. However, there 
is a large current volume of ship- 
ments by the U.S. Department of 
Army which have not so far been in- 
cluded in the export statistics even 
though the shipments are for foreign 
civilian relief handled by the U.S. 
armed forces rather than for their 
own use. 

When these shipments to the civil- 
ian populations of the foreign occu- 
pied countries were first started, the 
intention was that the civilian relief 
would-be confined to the area in the 
wake of battle and that other organ- 
izations such as UNRRA would later 
take over the supplying of assistance 
to these civilian populations. In line 
with this anticipation, the then clear- 
ing office of foreign transactions and 
reports of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration recommended to exclude 
such data. 

It is now apparent that these ship- 
ments to the civilian populations in 
occupied countries will continue for 
some time. Arrangements have been 
completed with the Department of 
the Army for obtaining information 
on these shipments and quantities are 
given below for the period July 
through October, 1947. As soon as the 
information is obtained for the period 
January through June, 1947, an ad- 
ditional report will be issued contain- 
ing information on civilian supply 
shipments during that period. In- 
formation on civilian supply ship- 
ments for November and December 
will be presented later. These figures 
on civilian supply shipments for each 
of the months of 1947 will not be in- 
cluded in any total U.S. export 
Statistics. 


Additions Starting in January 


Starting in January, however, in- 
formation on civilian supply ship- 
ments will be included-in the total 
US. export statistics. In addition, 
separate information on that part of 
the total U.S. export statistics which 
is represented by these civilian supply 
Shipments will be reported. The U.S. 
export statistics exclude information 
on shipments for the use of the U.S. 
military and naval forces abroad. The 
information presented on civilian sup- 
ply shipments excludes merchandise 
transferred from Department of the 
Army stocks overseas under this pro- 
gram. This material when originally 
Shipped from the U.S. was not in- 
cluded in the export statistics since 
it was intended for the use of. the 
Military forces abroad. 

The data on civilian supply ship- 
Ments from the U.S. include ship- 
ments to Germany procured with 
both U.S. and United Kingdom funds 
and shipped on both ‘American 
and British vessels. Shipments. to Ger- 


“Many -under the civilian. supply  pro- 
gram represent shipments to that: 


Part of Germany generally referred 
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to as Bi-Zone, Germany which was 
created on Jan. 1, 1947, when the 
U.S. and U.K. zones were combined. 

Exports of U.S. grains under the 
department of the army civilian sup- 
ply programs in Germany, Italy and 
Japan are here shown, by months 
(000’s omitted): 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Wheat, bu. . 11,997 19,448 9,080 11,041 
Flour, cwt... 2,324 2,430 2,342 1,617 
Corn, bu. ... 4,691 1,918 577 388 
Oats, bu..... 761 66 2 mobs 
Barley, bu... 5,840 3,378 1,929 
Gr. sorgh, bu. 703 715 Reas 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


H. W. WILSON HEADS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


DULUTH—H. W. Wilson, manager 
of Cargill, Inc., at Duluth, was elect- 
ed president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade at the annual election Jan. 20. 





H. W. Wilson 


He succeeds H. B. Stoker, who was 
president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade for the past two years. 

Directors elected at the meeting 
include W. J. McCabe, McCabe Bros. 
Co.; W. R. McCarthy, Capitol Eleva- 
tor Co.; H. B. Stoker, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., and D. J. Russell, Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co. 

Named to the board of arbitration 
were B. T. Dinham, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; M. P. McGraw, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Max Rheinberger, 
Kellogg Commission Co. 

Elected to the board of appeals 


were C. E. Fuller, Jr., Thomson Mc- 


Kinnon Co.; C. E. Peterson, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; W. F. Starkey, 
Hoover Grain Co.; G. C. Wilson, John- 
son & Olson Grain Co., and R. W. 
Bolton, Atwood Larson Co. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Convention 


Moved to Chicago 


ST. LOUIS—Henry H. Green, pres- 
ident, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., has announced the transfer of 
the 52nd annual convention of the as- 
sociation from Des Moines, Iowa, to 
Chicago, Ill. The new dates of. the 
convention are Sept. 30-Oct. 2, 1948, 
and convention headquarters will be 
the Hotel Sherman. 

Insufficient hotel facilities at Des 
Moines in view. of the expected at- 
tendance resulted in the moving of 
the convention to Chicago. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





- ‘Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 ib.). (Ganadian quotations per bbl. of 196 ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots; prompt delivery. 








Chicégo Mpls. Kans. City _ St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ...csssssseessucas $...@8.45 *$7.90@8.00 $...@... $...@... $8.65@8.75 
Spring top patent ............. 7.10@7.55 ... tise Ti, a 6 o@ een 0 00> vies 
Spring high gluten ............. ye ee 7.50@7.60 ...@... --@... 8.10@8.20 
NE GONE. as vous oes the cn dae's 60.0@P 00s... speie ews Se} ae Pee 
primes GtAMEaTG ci cece ccccces 7.00@7.45 6.95@7.10 Le --@8,40 7.60@7.70 
BOTims SCMIGht 2. ose ccisccccove wxe ta Se eS Sy --@8.70 sve Bo ee 
Mertney BIW GIMOE -o0 sce ccndsccce 6.10@6.95 6.30@6.60 ...@... -.@7.65 6.70@6.75 
Hard winter family ............ Oe -+-@... 7.00@7.80 --@8.00 Pr Bete 
Hard winter short ............. 7.03@7.11 --@... 6.75@6.90 .-@7.40 PT it 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.90@7.01 --@... 6.65@6.80 -.@7.25 7.26@7.30 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.48 @6.70 --@... 5.60@5.60 --@7.20 6.60@6.66 
Soft winter family ............ obs Mees cS Pee, os Pee ees ES 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.45 @8.25 ..@... 7.50@7.65 7.80@8.10 6.90@6.96 
Soft winter standard .......... 6.60@8.00 ose ois a ae eS Pe cee oes 
Soft winter straight ........... Ve OR »-@... 6.46@6.56 ..@6.90 6.75@6.80 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.00@7.20 i@ vce ee @ars 2.6.65 6.90@5.06 
Rye flour, white ......... 7.26@7.30 ...@7.00 SoQpnes »-@7.60 ...@7.70 
Rye flour, dark ........ + ee --@6.00 Pee .-@5.50 - @6.70 
Durum, gran., bulk 7.21@7.39 ...@6.60 oer @7.60 -@7.39 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
a, See ee ee ee $...@8.75 $8.35@8.50 $...@... $...@8.40 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.85@8.25 8.20@8.35 7.85@8.40 -».@8.00 8.20@8.40 
Spring Short .vccscciseccccsece cee --. 7.90@8.00 7.70@8.00 ae .-. 8,00@8.10 
Spring standard .....-.seeeveee 7.40@7.70 7.65@7.80 7.50@7.80 ---@7.45 7.90@8.00 
Spring first clear .......seseee. 6.75@7.20 6.90@7.20 6.95@7.25 6.50@7.00 7.30@7.46 
Hard winter family ..........-. ee ea Le eS .»-@7.90 8.20@8.90 
Hard winter short ........+++- 7.40@7.60 7.55@7.75 7.50@7.80 ---@... 17.35@7.48 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.20@7.40 7.30@7.55 7.30@7.60 ...@6.90 7.25@7.36 
Hard winter first clear ........ i ee sed" ses cévM pas +»-@6.50 .  ...@.:; 
Soft winter family ............ Seen aes YF ..-@8.80 ...@7.60 8.60@9.40 
Soft winter short patent ...... ae Se Or os fires SAN Ae 
Soft winter straight ............ 7.15 @7.55 ..@. 7.20@7.70 ...@7.00 ~@. 
Soft winter first clear ......... = YON pre Per ...@6.50 ..@. 
Rye flour, white 7.45@7.70 7.50@7.65 ...@.. 7.25@7.50 7.60@7.70 
Rye flour, dark —y cos. paleeenes A ee .6+@...  4.60@6.70 
Durum, gran., bulk 7.21@7.51 ie ee neaies’ me ee TT are 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $...@8.97 $...@... Spring top patentf.. $...@8.65 $...@9.0 
DNA... onkissioses @7.90 ...@.. Spring second patentf ...@8.15 ...@8.66 
Bakery grades ...... @8.35 ...@... Spring first clearf .. ...@7.06 ...@.. 
BE ( casap inn cea ons @7.17 aa ben Spring exports§ Tarr, =" way aye 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 -@. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@..e oes@aee 


*Less 40¢ discount for quick shipment. : 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $87.60 @89.50 «+++ @84.00 » Can eons 00a cues BoreeG vec 
Hard winter bran .. ey eer Bice 81.50 @82.00 esos @ aces aed waa 
Soft winter bran 6ore a¥ery re ee 60 tee ace. 87.50@88.00 90.00 @92.00 
Standard midds.* 90.00@92.00 .. ++ @87.00 re fans rn sate ee Se 
Flour midds.¢ ..... «+ ++@93.00 +++» @88.50 85.50@86.00 91.00@91.50  95.00@97.00 
ROG GOB é oscwvives’ 93.00 @94.00 os. @89.50 et nee er, eer 0 6-66 6-dae 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Clevelan Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $91.00@92.00 $97.00@98.00 $....@96.50 $....@94.50 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. cope veer ose ceue en CP otis sous cea cose bees 
Soft winter bran rr. ee es bea bs wet ances 95.00 @97.85 
Standard midds.* .. 93.00@94.00  98.00@99.00 «+++ @97.50 ..++@95.50 ec SP 
Flour midds.¢ ..... Fyn. ee. eee See +o ve wea --@97.00 98.00@102.00 
MOG GUE vhicvoeses 94.00@95.00 99.00@100.00 ....@99.50 oa a sane 70ct@ cose 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOGO oc cardcies $....@51.25 $ -@54.25 $....@656.25 
if. eee 4 @ 49.25 @52.2 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 17, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


c—Wheat—, -——Corn—, c—Oats—, -—Rye—, --Barley— 
48 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 














1948 1947 

Baltimore ........... 3,553 984 615 2,661 574 124 84 104 8 4 
BOSON .ossccescvcsece 402 ee os os ee ne ee es ee ee 
Betlalo .ncccccccecsss 8,594 3,452 443 2,257 655 1,702 95 492 1,136 776 
BRAOB...0 vives vecen 3,226 2,844 es as as haa os me 132 ee 
GRIGARO 0 010.00 careseese 4,455 583 4,659 4,581 1,315 1,146 240 417 544 796 
pe. ry Tres 7,089 2,032 42 690 544 463 152 80 1,710 1,553 
Fort Worth .......... 7,949 4,237 194 163 237 123 ee 10 7 
Galveston ......eee006 2,985 1,574 = 432 ee 2 ee 
Hutchinson .......... 11,981 4,148 re es es ym ee os 122 
Indianapolis ......... 1,562 1,338 1,196 1,252 95 196 52 122 es Ge 
Kansas City ......... 27,198 4,936 393 3,266 184 149 153 29 165 392 
Milwaukee ........... 1 22 2 257 11 136 2 -- 5,339 4,494 
Minneapolis .......... 2,609 1,422 720 1,256 3,473 974 2,497 612 11,072 7,960 
New Orleans ......... 270 298 23 «1,395 6 20 ee ae ee ee 
New York ........... 130 28 14 5 11 1 1 4 4 
CORRS 66 0's wie dseon os 3,286 870 2,716 579 140 403 85 271 436 
pT Pee srr ee as as 433 704 oe ee 2 ve 40 48 
Philadelphia . 785 42 316 455 224 6 50 129 35 
Sioux City 9 269 449 116 16 ae 1 3 204 
St. Joseph . 1,259 608 1,133 943 789 5 oe 40 17 
St. Louis .. 1,982 982 1,251 180 262 ee oe 14 7 
Wichita .... 1,786 eo 1 19 20 ee se 3 1 
BOC. ccccevegess 37,107 11,519 24,794 9,391 6,497 3,692 1,993 20,620 16,846 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 








Chicago innipeg 
May July May July May July May 


Jan. 19... 425% 419 263% 253%. 419 380 268 125 105% 119% 101% 
Jan. 20 . 418% 412 265% 255% .,.427 383 269 126%. 106% 121% 102% 
Jan, 21.422 417 268 256% 431% 386 270 128% 106% 3--- 103% 
Jan. 22.. 422 417... 268 256%. 432 385 = 270 127%. .104% 122%. 101 

Jan. 23. 421. 416 265% 253% 428% 883% 367 ~ 127%. 103%..120% 99% 
Jan. 24. 420 416 365% 252% 430% 386 266% 127% 104% 121% 99% 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: With export markets in- 
active, the Production and Marketing Ad- 





ministration out of the market and no 
improvement in domestic demand, flour 
sales in this area slumped considerably 


last week. A fair demand for family flour 
continued and occasional small bookings 
by bakers resulted in a total volume of 
business no greater than 38% of capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous week and 
65% a year ago. 

Marked improvement in condition of the 
southwest’s winter wheat crop and the 
USDA report issued late last week which 
showed that wheat stocks in all positions 
were one fourth greater at this time than 
at the same time last year, led the 
way on a bearish trend in wheat values 
and as a result flour prices declined about 
20@25¢ sack during the week. Thus, the 
down market caught up with some rest- 
ing domestic orders and a small amount of 
bakery bookings resulted. These bakers 
covered the remainder of their January 
needs and others booked through February 
but few went beyond February to fill re- 
quirements. Most buyers, seeing that the 
price trend was downward, preferred to 
wait. 

Shipping directions were causing no prob- 
lems at the mills, for accelerations prac- 
tically offset delays. 

Activity in export circles was at a stand- 
still pending release of the March alloca- 
tions due this week. Although a greater 
percentage of the volume of potential busi- 
ness represented by the quotas will be for 
PMA’s account, millers hope for enlarged 
allocations for the remaining countries in 
view of the optimistic USDA wheat stock 
report. Kansas City production held to a 
steady pace. regardless of slow demand, 
mill output being only about 10,000 sacks 
less this week than last. Production was 
97% of capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 106% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 24, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.75@6.90, standard patent $6.65@6.80, 
straight $6.60@6.75; established brands of 
family flour $7@7.80, family patents $6.80 
@7; first clears $5.50@5.60, second clears 
$5.40@5.50; 1% ash clears or higher $5.15 
@5.30; soft wheat short patent $7.50@7.65, 
straight $6.45@6.55, cake flour $7.55@7.85. 

Nine mills report domestic business fair, 
6 quiet, 2 slow, 5 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Prices on flour delivered 
Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons Jan. 24, 
carlots: family short patent $7.40@7.60, 
standard patent $7.20@7.40; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $7.40, standard patent 
$7.20. Operations averaged 90%, compared 
with 88% a week earlier. Prices on truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Denver: The flour market seems to be 
leveling off for the moment, with prices 
remaining about the same. Demand is rea- 
sonably good, and supplies are adequate 
for needs. Currently there is a bit more 
domestic buying than export buying. Quota- 
tions Jan. 24: bakers $7.20, family $7.55. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one fourth 
days last week at about 90% capacity. 
Shipping directions were only fair. Domestic 
sales which continued on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, declined to less than 50%, compared 
with 60% the preceding week. No export 
sales were reported. Prices closed 20@25¢ 
lower. 

Hutchinson: Lower prices failed to stimu- 
late flour business for mills of this area 
last week. New contracts were small to 
medium in size and many of them called 
for pricing on day of shipment. Resting 
orders were plentiful, but always kept a 
jump ahead of the declining market. Ex- 
port offers were not interesting. Directions 
were slow, reflecting the small backlog, 
but prospects were good for increased op- 
erations this week. Prices were off 25@30¢ 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
was very quiet, with prices about 20¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions are beginning to 
lag. 

Texas: Demand last week continued rath- 
er slow, with total sales amounting to 
25 to 30% of capacity, mainly family flour 
with only a little baker business. All buy- 
ing was hand-to-mouth to cover immediate 
needs. Export business was negligible. Op- 
erations averaged around 80% of capacity. 
Quotations Jan. 24, 100’s, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $7.40@7.80, high 
patent $7.15@7.55, standard bakers, plain 
$7.00@7.15; clears, plain $6@6.20, delivered 
TCP, about 20¢ sack lower on flour and 
30¢ lower on clears than previous week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour business with spring 
wheat mills dropped to very meager propor- 
tions last week. Combined sales by mills 
of the Northwest amounted to only 28.7% 
of capacity, the smallest figure in some 
time, as compared with 84.7% the previ- 
ous week and 72% a year ago. 

The bakery trade was exceedingly limited, 
with more and more reports of that class 
of trade becoming definitely set on a hand- 


to-mouth buying policy until prices get 
down to levels in line with bread mak- 
ers’ ideas. Millers are at a loss to know 
just what levels these buyers believe at- 
tractive, but it is very evident that ef- 
forts to sell them flour are countered with 
bids well below going values. An easier 
price basis the past week, plus sizable 
discounts by some mills for quick ship- 
ment, failed to -draw out any marked 
buying interest. As one miller put _ it, 
bakers seem to be fighting the market all 
the way down, just as they did on the 
way up. Spring wheat flour prices are 
averaging about 60¢ sack above south- 
westerns, due to relative firmness in spring 
wheat premiums, and this apparently is 
enough to divert buying interest away from 
springs. 

It is reported that many bakers need 
flour, but feel that they have the mar- 
ket going their way and won’t commit 
themselves for more flour until their 
bearish price ideas have been reached 
or the market is given another upward 
jolt by some government action. Liberal 
purchases of wheat by the CCC in most 
leading cash markets last week had little 
effect marketwise, apparently due to the 
large Jan. 1 stocks in all positions and 
the favorable outlook for the new winter 
wheat crop as a result of additional snow- 
fall. 

One feature millers believe bakers are 
overlooking in the present situation is the 
record high price of millfeeds, which makes 


it possible for millers to quote lower 
flour prices than current wheat prices 
would otherwise permit. Should millfeed 


prices break $10 to $15 ton, it is pointed 
out that flour would have to get back 
to a more wheat-related price basis. This 
already is reflected in far distant flour 
quotations, because the spring grass sea- 
son is expected to ease the millfeed tight- 
ness. 

Family flour trade fell off sharply. Ap- 
parently most of the quick shipment orders 
attracted by the 40¢ shipping allowance 
up to Feb. 6 are already on file. Direc- 
tions on old bakery flour orders are only 
fair. : 

PMA inquiries were limited to 60,000 
sacks of rye flour. Commercial export busi- 
ness awaits announcement of the March 
allocations, expected some time this week. 
Mills have been busy the past week in re- 
filing export license applications to con- 
form with the new price criteria system, 
which involves a huge volume of detail 
in naming customers, amounts, prices, etc. 

Most spring wheat mills are running four 
to five days a week, with some struggling 
to maintain such operations at the present 
rate of new business and directions on old 
orders. 

Quotations Jan. 24: standard patent $6.95 
@7.10, short patent $7.15@7.30, high gluten 
$7.50@7.60, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $7.90@8 (less 40¢ discount for 
quick shipment), first clear $6.30@6.60, sec- 
ond clears $5.50,; whole wheat $6.80@6.90 
sacked, in cottons,.f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business failed to show improvement over 
the preVious week. Bakers bought for im- 
mediate needs only. Family trade was 
steady. Shipping directions were satisfac- 
tory. The export situation was at a stand- 


still. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Demand for flour continued 
quiet for the past week and there was no 
improvement in interest. However, prices 
declined, but this did not induce buyers 
to enter the market and they continue to 
hold off, waiting for a further decline. 
The only sales made were the usual small 
lot replacement business. Directions were 
fair to good. Family flour business also 
slowed up and sales were spotty and in 
small lots to cover only nearby needs. 
Deliveries were good. 

Quotations Jan. 24: spring top patent 
$7.10@7.55, standard patent $7@7.45, first 
clear $6.10@6.95; family flour $8.45; hard 
winter short patent $7.03@7.11, 95% patent 
$6.90@7.01, first clear $6.48@6.70; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.45@8.25, standard patent 
$6.60@8, first clear $6@7.20. 


St. Louis: Local mills report very little 
flour being bought by bakers, the family 
trade or jobbers. New business has fallen 
off sharply during the past few days. 
There is no disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to follow the higher prices. Bookings 
consist of carlots for immediate and nearby 
delivery. Demand for clears was better 
with few lots booked for export. There 
is no record of any export business being 
done, although there were some inquiries 
from exporters. Jobbers report both large 
and small bakers are showing very little 
interest. Purchases are for carlots and 
truck loads only. The trade in. general 
prefers to go along with what they have 
on hand for their present wants. Prices 
are 20¢ higher. 

Central states mills are finding the trade 
very reluctant to follow the higher trend 
of wheat and are only buying flour for 
their immediate wants up to 30 days’ de- 
livery. Carlots are about the extent of 
their purchases. Specifications are fair. 
Prices are 20¢ sack higher. 

Quotations St. ‘Louis, Jan. -22, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 


» $7.25, short patent $7.40, family patent $8, 
high protein clears $7.20, low protein $6.65; 


soft winter wheat baker cake $7.80@8.10, 
all-purpose $7.70, family patent $7.65, 
straight $6.90, clears $6.65; spring wheat 
short patent $8.70, standard $8.40, straight 
rae high protein clears $7.65, low protein 

Toledo: Confusion and uncertainties re- 
sulting from the high cost of all grains 
and everything else are still rampant, with 
no relief in sight. Everybody is inclined 
to play a game of watchful waiting, and 
nobody wants to get caught with high-priced 
stocks or bookings. 

There is a limited amount of buying 
all the time, dictated by actual needs. 
New sales and directions are needed to 
maintain a rate of operation equal to that 
of the first half of the crop year. This 
tends to put flour buyers in a stronger 
position all the time, and many millers 
have been saved from compulsory curtailed 
operations only by available export busi- 
ness. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red soft wheat, 
36¢ rate points to New York, remained 
high at $3.00%, Jan. 23. 

Cleveland: The wheat market has shown 
a steady decline the past week and with 
the high prices obtained for millfeed, mills 
are anxious to give special discounts for 
prompt shipment. However, bakers and flour 
jobbers are reluctant to buy at current 
prices. It seems the country has adopted 
a policy of buying flour just as it is needed, 
or a 30-day supply. If this policy is pur- 
sued, the market could decline further. 
There are some buyers now who are anxious 
to dispose of their present contracts, pre- 
ferring to buy as they need flour instead 
of speculating. 

The family flour business has not come 
up to expectations. Improvement has been 
very slight. 

Quotations Jan. 24: spring family $8.40, 
high gluten $8, standard patent $7.45, first 
clear $6.50@7;, hard winter family $7.90, 
standard patent $6.90, first clear $6.50; 
soft winter family $7.50, short patent $8.20, 
straight $7, first clear $6.50. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are still not interested 
in covering flour needs for distant ship- 
ments. Flour sales are few and scattered. 
Most of the mills need directions and are 
operating on curtailed schedules. Clears are 
steady. Consumer resistance in the baking 
and grocery trade is reported everywhere. 
Housewives look at the price of a 25-lb. 
bag of flour at $2.40 or thereabouts, com- 
pare it to less than $1 a few years ago, 
and usually settle on a 10-lb. bag. Bakers 
are having difficulty in selling the higher 
priced items in their lines. In addition to 
the low domestic demand, export sales 
are hampered by the confusion over the 
government’s new licensing policies which 
are based on complicated price criteria 
rather than the past-experience method. 
Mills are far behind in expected production 
for the month. 

Quotations Jan. 24, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.65@8.75, high gluten $8.10@8.20, 
standard $7.60@7.70, first clear $6.70@6.75; 
hard winter standard $7.25@7.30, hard win- 
ter first clear $6.60@6.65; soft winter short 
patent $6.90@6.95, soft winter straight $6.75 
@6.80, first clear $5.90@5.95. 


New York: Although flour stocks on hand 
and .contracts on order have been reduced 
below customary levels, bakers are in no 
haste to take advantage of current lower 
prices. Most mills are interested in get- 
ting immediate shipping directions and 
make concessions of 10@30¢ for nearby 
shipment. Bakers, facing continued reduced 
consumption, particularly in sweet goods 
and high-priced items, content themselves 
with small fill-in lots in the expectation 
that softening of prices will last. The 
only round lot reported was 25,000 sacks 
of 11.48% protein southwestern flour, plus 
10,000 sacks first clear, but this was the 
single outstanding exception to general 
duliness. High cost of ingredients and pos- 
sibility of higher wage demands on the 
smaller bakers tone down jobber buying. 

The steady snows between Buffalo and 
New York have delayed deliveries, but buy- 
ers seem in no hurry and are not press- 
ing for arrivals. Shipping directions are 
still slow. 

Prices are 10@30¢ below the preceding 
week, low quotations for immediate ship- 
ment widening the range. 

Quotations Jan. 24: spring family flour. 
$8.75, high glutens $7.85@8.25, standard 
patents $7.40@7.70, clears $6.75 @7.20; south- 
western short patents $7.40@7.60, standard 
patents $7.20@7.40; high ratio cake $7.85@ 
8.60, soft winter straights, eastern $7.15 
@ 7.55. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market are lower this week. Extreme de- 
clines were pared, however, by some re- 
covery later. Springs are 10@40¢ lower, 
with high gluten experiencing the maximum 
decline. Hard winters are 20@25¢ lower, 
while soft wheat flours ranged from 3¢ 
higher to 20¢ lower. 

Buying interest, while in an extremely 
limited form, centered in hard wheat flours. 
While a few sales were reported, the vol- 
ume was far from impressive. Bakers are 
extremely reluctant about forward commit- 
ments, prefering to await offerings on a sub- 
stantially lower basis. Some mills were re- 
ported to be sending out feelers seeking 
to establish a level that would promote 
sufficient interest to induce buying. 

Soft wheat flours attracted very little 
interest. 

Quotations Jan. 24: spring short patents 
$7.70@8, standards $7.50@7.80, high gluten 
$7.85@8.40, first clears $6.95@7.25; hard 
winter short patents $7.50@7.80, standards 
$7.30@7.60, Pacific soft wheat flour $7.63@ 
8.13, eastern soft winter straights $7.20@ 
7.70, high ratio $7.55@8.75, family $8.80. 

Philadelphia: In the absence of develop- 
ments which would provide the necessary 
stimulation for purchasing interest, this 
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market continues to operate in low gear. 

Back of the failure of bakers to take 
advantage of the lower prices resulting from 
several periods of selling pressure in grains 
is their widespread belief that current 
quotations are too high, even though most 
grades are 10@20¢ sack under the levels 
prevailing a week earlier. 

A further example of their reluctance 
to place commitments is the few takers 
turned up by some substantial discounts 
being quoted by a few mills. One miller, 
in an attempt to learn how far buyers’ 
ideas are below the market, instructed his 
representative to wire any offers he might 
run across. 

There appears to be a general feeling 
among baking interests that the rise in 
flour prices lagged behind the recent ad. 
vance in wheat, then kept pace with the 
decline when liquidation tumbled grain 
quotations. This is being held up as an 
indication that the underlying trend in 
flour is downward. 

On the other hand, mills are stressing 
the point that flour is cheap in relation to 
wheat, a condition brought about by the 
high quotations on millfeed. 

Meanwhile, considerable uncertainty pre- 
vails regarding the price outlook in view 
of the continued buying by the govern- 
ment after its recent announcement that 
only 75 to 80 million bushels are needed 
to complete the present season’s export 
program goal. 

Much criticism is also heard on this score 
because of President Truman’s pleas for 
lower prices at a time when federal ac- 
tivity in the wheat market is producing 
just the opposite effect. It is argued that 
if the government would defer purchases 
until the grain is actually needed the 
immediate result would be declines in both 
grain and flour, since U.S. buying is the 
principal bolstering factor at the moment. 

Some are of the opinion that grain which 
farmers initially held back for income tax 
purposes, then decided to take a chance 
on higher prices later, would suddenly 
start flowing to market in greater volume 
if a downward trend developed, 

Mill representatives now see the proba- 
bility of continued hand-to-mouth buying 
by the bakery trade until the industry 
feels prices have reached an attractive 
level. 

Lagging demand for sweet goods in re- 
tail establishments due to consumer re- 
sistance to prevailiig increased prices is 
again reflected in the fact that soft win- 
ter flours are getting less buying attention 
than other grades. 

Export business is likewise at a virtual 
standstill. 

Quotations Jan. 24: spring family $38.35 
@8.50, high gluten $8.20@8.35, short patent 
$7.90@8, standard $7.65@7.80, first clear 
$6.90@7.20; hard winter short patent $7.55 
@7.75, standard §$7.30@7.55; soft winter 
$6.25 @6.75. 


Pittsburgh: Mill representatives state there 
was much fluctuation noted in flour prices 
during the past week. Neither upward nor 
downward flour prices attracted much buy- 
ing interest. ‘‘The trade is sold on the idea 
that the present is absolutely no time to 
buy,” a mill representative stated. From 
quoted flour prices it is said many devia- 
tions are made and when any flour busi- 
ness is scented favorable prices and terms 
are made by the majority of mills, 20@ 
30¢ sack being allowed for immediate de- 
livery. Family flour sales and shipping di- 
rections are stimulated by some mills of- 
fering 40¢ sack discount for orders or for 
immediate shipping directions. One mill, it 
is stated, allows 50¢. This is the only 
method that appears to bring any interest 
in family flour buying or directions. Local 
flour salesmen who attended the Pennsyl- 
vania bakers’ convention in Philadelphia 
said this mingling with bakers did not 
bring optimism into the flour trade. Bakers 
seem agreed to buy only on a hand-to- 
mouth basis until many domestic and for- 
eign matters are acted upon at Washing- 
ton. For the past few months complaints 
have been voiced by flour men that com- 
missions for flour sales have remained at 
the same compensation as for the past 
20 years, notwithstanding the high cost 
of living. What to do about it seems the 
$64 question at the majority of the repre- 
sentatives’ homes. Directions on bakery flour 
were only fair the past week. 

Quotations Jan. 24, carlots, delivered, 
new cottons: hard winter $7.10@7.21, me- 
dium $7.20@7.26, short patent $7.25@7.31; 
spring wheat $7.70@7.94, medium $7.80@ 
8.09, short patent $7.90@8.19; first clears 
$7.05@7.19; high gluten §$8.10@8.34; fam- 
ily, advertised brands $8.35@8.50, other 
brands $7.80@8.25; cake and pastry {lour 


$7.10@8.20. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour business last week 
was of a very limited nature, with sales 
principally to cover replacement, and for 
30-day shipment. Only an occasional book- 
ing for 120-day delivery was completed and 
the quantities involved were far below 
buyers’ total requirements for this period. 
Southwestern hard winters were by far 
in best demand, and a discount of approxi- 
mately 10¢ sack on 30-day shipments was 


an incentive for purchasing. Norther? 
springs were indeed draggy, with little 
or no interest being displayed by the 


trade. The differential over southwestern 
of approximately 75¢ sack appeared to be 
a deterring factor against sales. Mid-west- 


_ ern and Pacific Coast soft winters were 


likewise slow, with sales of these types 
limited to replacement covering only, in 
fact, some sales were priced date of shiD- 
ment. Shipping directions, while well main- 
tained, showed a slight falling off. Export 
sales were quiet with European and South 
American countries, the former having cov- 
ered most of their February quotas. Li- 
censes' for the latter country were still 
scarce, with inquiries. far in excess of the 
amounts granted. 
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Quotations Jan. 24, carlots, delivered, new 
eottons: hard winter bakery short patent 

.15@7.30, standard $7@7.15, first clear 
$6.70@6.85; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $8@8.20, standard $7.85@8, first clear 
$7.50@7.65, high gluten $8.30@8.50; soft 
wheat short patent $7.45@7.60, straight 
$6.85@7.05, first clear $6.35@6.60, high ratio 
cake $6.65@6.90; Pacific Coast cake $8.25@ 
$.45, pastry .$7.35@7.45. 

Atlanta: New business is lagging here 
and in this territory except for occasional 
small amounts. Buying resistance is grow- 
ing stronger among bakers as they believe 
the market has not hit low and will drop 
still further. A few sales were made dur- 
ing the past week with some bookings for 
30, 60 and ‘120 days. However, the book- 
ings did not necessarily cover the pur- 
chasers’ needs for those periods, but were 
more or less fill-in orders to cover antici- 
pated needs in addition to past contracts. 
Demand for bakery products is off, some 
bakers reporting as much as 25 to 30% 
decrease. Numerous bakers are behind in 
giving shipping instructions anywhere from 
two to six weeks, having over anticipated 
demands. Generally, specifications were de- 
scribed as slow to fair. 

Majority of wholesale family flour dealers 
covered a couple of weeks ago, but scat- 
tered cars are still being placed through- 
out the territory. Some continued to make 
bookings while others wanted only immedi- 
ate shipment. Shipping directions were fair 
to pretty good but most warehouses are 
stocked as buyers placed orders to move 
before the freight rate advance. 

Blenders describe outgo of flour from 
plants as fair. They are doing very little 
current buying, but shipments on past 
purchases are all right. 

Establishing prices was difficult during 
the past week as numerous quotations were 
below the market basis. Spring patents 
were off 15¢ and spring clears 10¢, while 
southwestern patents were down 10¢. Cake 
flour declined 40¢ and pastry 35¢. Family 
flour was off around 10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 24: spring high gluten 
$8.20@8.:40, standard patent $7.90@8, short 
patent $8@8.10, first clear $7.30@7.45; hard 
winter standard patent $7.25@7.35, short 
patent $7.35@7.45; hard wheat family $8.20 
@8.90; soft wheat family flour $8.60@9.40; 
soft wheat cut-off $6.60@6.70, bulk; cake 
flour, extra fancy $8.30@8.60; pastry flour 
$7.05@7.10; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack 


over plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The continuing seriousness of the 
milling picture has flour millers worried. 
Wheat supplies, due to the drain that CCC 
has placed on stocks by exporting the 
whole grain from this area, are at record 
lows, and there is some question as to 
whether there will actually be enough 
wheat on hand to keep mills going until 
new crop arrivals. On top of this bakers 
are complaining about consumer resistance 
to advancing bread and pastry prices, and 
are not buying any more than actual needs, 
and as required. Wholesalers make similar 
reports, and flour mills are operating on a 
very restricted basis in view of the lack 
of business. Even if they should get heavy 
orders, however, it is not known whether 
they could obtain sufficient wheat to fill 
Buch orders. Patent $8.97, bluestem $7.90, 
bakery $8.35, pastry $7.17. 


Portland: A nominal amount of flour 
business is being done, but not nearly 
sufficient to keep mills operating at ca- 
Pacity. They have been expecting govern- 
Ment requests for offers on flour, but for 
the past few months this business has not 
been coming here, prices of middle and 
southwestern mills being too low by about 
60¢ sack. A dreary picture is evident for 
the mills of the Pacific Northwest for the 
next few months. One large interior mill 
Went on a five-day week for the first 
time since 1941, giving an indication of the 
Seneral slowdown of the mills. Some do- 
Mestic business is passing, but buyers are 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, claiming con- 
sumer resistance is backing up on them, 

Quotations Jan. 24: high gluten $8.25, 
all Montana $7.99, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.74, bluestem baker $7.79, cake $8.25, 
Pastry $7.23, whole wheat 100% $7.35, gra- 
ham $6.95, cracked wheat $6.95. 


moving as freely as transportation permits, 
due to the heavy snowfall in western 
Canada. Quotations Jan. 24: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $9.05 
cottons, second patents $8.55; second pat- 
ents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Flour trade in this area, both 
export and domestic, remained generally 
quiet during the week. No further permits 
have been forthcoming from the Canadian 
Wheat Board for the grinding of Class 2 
wheat for export, and present indications 
are that little relief can be expected. This 
fact is borne out in the statement made 
here during the week by the chairman 
of the board to the effect recent figures 
indicate a further reduction in the pros- 
pective marketings of wheat in Alberta. 

Domestic business is reported’ only fair, 
with most of the business coming from 
the large bakeries concentrating on the 
bread trade. Store sales are at a low ebb. 
Hard wheat flour supplies are reported 
ample for immediate needs, but all cake 
and pastry flour requirements are being 
satisfied from western mills since Ontario 
supplies have dried up almost completely. 

Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons Jan 
24: first patents $9.15, bakers patents and 
vitamin B $8.65. Cake and pastry flour 
to the trade is $9.75@9.95. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





is: Although rye flour prices 
are off about 20¢ sack the past week, trade 
remains light, with buyers fighting the price 
all the way down. Reports that the PMA 
was asking for offers on 60,000 sacks of 
rye flour were viewed with mixed feelings. 
Should such purchases have a firming effect, 
domestic demand might be further affected. 
Pure white $7, medium $6.80, dark $6, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Cleveland: Rye grains continued to de- 
cline in sympathy with the decline in wheat 
this week. Consequently, the demand for 
rye flour was subnormal. Quotations: patent 
white rye $7.25@7.50, medium rye $7@7.25. 

New York: Rye flour business is scat- 
tered and spotty; pure white patents $7.45 
@7.70. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are not much 
changed. Business was spotty and scattered 
as buyers took an uninterested attitude. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye 
flour $7.30@7.50, medium $7.10@7.20, dark 
$6.40@6.75, blended $7.10, rye meal $6.40. 

Philadelphia: Business in rye as a whole 
is virtually at a standstill in this market. 
One mill is reported to have disposed of a 
moderate amount of the dark flour, but re- 
ports in the trade say this was accom- 
plished because a very attractive price was 
quoted on the deal, one which other millers 
were reluctant to match. Buyers are still 
inclined to watch developments from the 
sidelines and have maintained positions 
there despite the fact that the quotation 
on rye white of $7.50@7.65 is under the 
$7.85@8 being quoted a week earlier. 


Buffalo: Demand is relatively light and 
sales are spotty. Supplies are adequate to 
present demand. The trend is steady. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.70, dark 
$5.70, medium $7.45. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 20¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are slightly im- 
proved. Pure white $7.50, medium $7.25, 
dark $5.50, rye meal $6.50. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, 
patent $8.70. 

Chicago: Demand for rye flour continues 
at a standstill. There was no activity as 
buyers remain reluctant to add to their 
holdings. White patent rye $7.25@7.30, me- 
dium $6.89@7.05, dark $5.54@6.45. 

Atlanta: Demand is quiet; the trend is 
easier and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$7.60@7.70; dark generally quoted $2@3 
under. 


white 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
Working along with what wheat they can 
Set to fill their share of consignments to 
U.K. and allotments allowed to other coun- 
tries for first quarter of 1948, The worst 
is yet to come as the visible supply of 
Canadian wheat in store is far below 
the level of a year ago. Domestic markets 
Seem to be picking’ up again after the 
Usual year-end slackening off. Quotations 
Jan. 24: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $8.65 bbl., seconds - $8.15, bakers 
$8.05, in 98's cottons, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
®xport to U.K., government regulation flour 
$11.85 per 280-Ib. for shipment to end of 
March, Halifax or St. John. 

mand for winters good, but supplies 
are limited owing to inability of mills to 
Secure adequate quantities of winter wheat. 
Quotations Jan. 24: standard grades for do- 
ic use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl., 
Secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Terminal stocks of winter wheat are 

inishing as deliveries from farms con- 

@ very poor. Quotations Jan. 22: $1.41 

143 bu. shipping points in Ontario ac- 
‘ording to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
— a B geen was negligible, with roughly 





reported shipped to the U.K. 
estic trade continues keen and mills 
operating to capacity. Supplies are 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are more than 
ample to meet all demands, both export 
and domestic. Quotations: rolled oats $4.85 
in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Due to the advent of much 
colder weather, trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is brisker. There are moderate 
supplies on hand, which are sufficient to 
take care of buying orders. There was no 
confirmation of any export business last 
week, and prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $8.09 Jan. 26; 20-oz. packages $3.35 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United: 


States as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 17, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore ...... 3,204 oe on o> 
Bestom cscccscce 15 oe 
WUETAIO 6c cvive 3,031 
Afloat ........ 2,905 
New York ...... 3 
Philadelphia .... 317 
POMS ccvccccs 9,475 ae eo én 
Previous week .. 10,294 6 60 Se 
Jan. 18, 1947 3,132 1,146 1,125 2,893 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
= 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
sec * 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {2"%: 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 38,900 SACKS 





























WANT ADS 


Vv Vv v 
Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—Fiour Sales Manager 


Have immediate position for top 
man with executive ability to 
have charge of flour sales to 
large bakeries, either direct or 
through brokers—both domestic 
and export. Man presently em- 
ployed in executive capacity 
with large following preferred. 
500 bbl. per day capacity. Sal- 
ary and commission open. Write 
or wire—H. M. Lynch, Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. Phone 500. 



































WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN 
for New York City. Must have following. 
Outline experience and qualifications in 
first letter. Address 9147, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Jan. 17, 1948, and Jan. 18, 1947, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--American—, ,-—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 


17, 18, 17, 18, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 

WORE . 6cvcas 133,100 47,619 9,884 3,329 
COem = seers ccs 13,003 28,226 wee 

OO ancien est 10,789 17,847 eth 1, 145 
3. Sew Py Peer 4,082 2,531 311 1,125 
Barley ...... 25,439 20,462 ees — 
Flaxseed 6,460 4,313 

Soybeans .... 12,645 21,332 


Stocks of United States bonded. oy yas 
store and afloat in Canada markets Jan. 17 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 482,000 
(none) bu.; corn 576,000 (318,000); rye, 
177,000 (none); soybeans, none (126,000). 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Jan. 17 and 
Jan, 24: 

BRAN— Jan. 17 Jan. 24 
January ...... $84.00@ 7 pi bia "e 3 75 
February ..... 78. me Fe - @t78.45 
Pee 14 $0 @t72.40 
E.. étvekesee 70. ito 71.75 @t67.75 
SE Seek iecess - @t66.00 @t62.40 
GE osbsdcces @*62.00 @t59.00 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $....@t88.00 re se 87.00 
February ..... 82.50@ 85.00 -@ 82.25 
 , See 80.00@ 81.00 ... @ 78.50 
, ETE CE 77.765@ 79.50 ....@ 75.40 
Pree 76.15@ 77.00 ....@ 71.85 
PUNO vivendices 72.75@ 74.00 @ 69.00 
Sales (tons) .. 2,880 4,470 
*Asked. {Sale. 
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HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 


card file of flour brands used or reg- 
tered in the United States and Can- 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
chemist for control analyses in large 
laboratory. State experience, education, 
references and salary expected. Address 
9177, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
' v 











ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
a ae in this file. Ad- 

ress western Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Potomac States Bakers Stress 
Importance of BIPP Follow-Up 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR, 
Editorial Staff, 
The Northwestern Miller 


BALTIMORE—tThe importance of 
a tie-in with the baking industry pro- 
motion program of bakery publicity 
was stressed by all speakers at the 
Potomac States Bakers Assn., con- 
vention held here Jan. 25-27. Em- 
phasis on the share of the consumer 
appetite and dollar that the baker 
can obtain through local follow-up on 
the BIPP program was illustrated 
first by C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., 
plained its workings, and later by 
Stanley Mussleman, who showed 
that this is the only way the bak- 
ing industry can cope with the com- 
petition of other foods in a year of 
; recession. 

Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Bakers Council, 
showed the rights and wrongs of 
bread display and explained the gro- 
cer-baker program that the Virginia 
group is practicing. 

Following his review of the past 
year, Lewis G. Graeves, president, 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., stated that he believes 
supplies will be sufficient this year 
for the baker to return to prewar 
quality products. 

Tribute was paid by P. August 
Grill, counsel, to the four members 
who passed away during the year: 
Philip F. Nace, George E. Case, 
James E. McGee and Ted Bever. 

Dorothy Thomas, Standard Brands, 


who ex-— 





WANTED--POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or assistant to superintendent, or 
other position utilizing my ten years’ 
experience with hard and soft wheat; 
production, management, research and en- 
gineering. Graduate Kansas State College. 
Address 9140, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v tere eee nmeunaraerarnnth 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL AS A GOING 
concern. Located west of Hamilton in 
town of 6,500 population, Capacity of 325 
bbl. Freight rates enable competition in 
domestic and export markets. Buildings 
and equipment in good repair. Excellent 
local demand for feeds of all kinds. This 
business is being operated with consider- 
able success and merits investigation. 
Address 9182, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED — 9x24 DOUBLE STAND OF 
rolls in good condition. State price, make, 
caliper, type of bearings, etc. Master 
Baker Flour Mills, Vancouver, Canada. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. HB. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil] BExpellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
' v 


FOR SALE — TRIANGLE SEMI-AUTO- 
matic Model B Bottom Sealer and auto- 
matic SA top sealer—new in 1939. Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 



































For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 





ALVA, 





IMPORTANT 
~ MEMO 


To Millers In 
Southeastern States: 


Call LD, 5, Alva, Oklahoma, for Milling 
Wheat—immediate, prompt and deferred 
shipment (via the Memphis Gateway). 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR CO. 


OKLAHOMA 
HAROLD HARRIS, General Manager 





Inc., in presenting the Picture, 
“Sales-Ways,” told the large group of 
sales girls they were “walking ads, 
ambassadors of good will, sales girls, 
good housekeepers with creative 
ability.” 

A panel on baker-grocer relation- 
ship was held Jan. 27, with Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Holmes, director of the sani- 
tation department of American In- 
stitute of Baking, discussing bakery 
sanitation and Mrs. Gertrude Austin, 
AIB speaking on home economics and 
nutrition in the home. 

A president’s reception, sponsored 
by the allied trades, the evening of 
Jan. 25 and the banquet Jan. 27 
followed the traditional hospitality 
and gaiety for which the association 
is famous. 

Carl C. Hauswald presided over all 
sessions. 


Officers Nominated 


Nomination of officers for the com- 
ing year included Paul K. Corcoran, 
Holmes & Son, Washington, presi- 
dent. Nominated for vice presidents 
were Charles T. Godwin, E. H. 
Koester Baking Co., Baltimore; lob- 
ert L. Storck, Storck Baking Co., 
Parkersburg; Henry C. Steinle, 
Steinle’s Bakery, Wilmington, Del.; 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Lynchburg, Va., and James G. Step- 
hanson, Stephanson’s, Washington. 
Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Balti- 
more, was nominated for treaurer. 

The Standard Brands, Inc., film, 
“America’s Biggest Business” showed 
why baking holds its high place in the 
country’s industry. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, announced recently 
that the board of directors had elect- 
ed to membership Thomas F. Rich- 
mond, J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago. 


_ FOR SALE 


8—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Startevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

3—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


1—Devine 5’x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24” four 
Roller Mills with rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel —— 50’ dia. x 33’, 

8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Ry convey ors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers te 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36’x81” Atimo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” “to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. . 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. ¥- 











45 «deg. 
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‘0-operation of the Allied Teaes 








T SEEMS only natural for the al- 
{ lied trades to wonder at times 
whether or not many bakers are 
desirous of receiving or need the 
assistance of the allied trades..This 
wonderment is prompted by the lack 
of interest and follow-through on 
| the part of so many bakers in the 
efforts of their associations and the 
| allied trades. In other words, the 
allied trades are spending their 
moneys, time and knowledge in de- 
veloping materials and services for 
the industry through the research 
laboratories, test bakeries and mer- 
chandising departments, and yet are 
confronted with indifference on the 
part of many bakers who do not take 
advantage of or utilize these serv- 
ices. In spite of this, we are not dis- 
couraged, as we know that there is a 
big job that can be done if both in- 
dustries cooperate fully, and your 
friends in the allied trades are anx- 
jous and willing to do all they can 
toward reaching our common objec- 
) tive. - . 
“A Brighter Tomorrow,” if it is. to 
: become an actuality, represents a 
: challenge to each and every baker, 
| individually and collectively. Are you 
interested in shaping the future as it 
applies to your own operations and to 
the industry at large? Or, are you 
satisfied to sit back and let the fu- 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The accompa- 
nying article comprises the essential 
text of an address by Ralph E. Gay- 
lord, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
delivered at last year’s national con- 

vention of the Associated Retail Bak- 

) ers of America held in New York. 

| Mr. Gaylord, speaking as. chairman 

of the ARBA allied advisory commit- 
tee, discussed the cooperation needed 

in the industry in moving toward “A 

Brighter Tomorrow,” theme of the 

convention. P 





ture take care of itself? The allied 
trades can be a very potent factor in 
assisting you to reach your objective, 
but we must have your good thinking 
and counsél for designing our services 
to assist you in the best manner pos- 
sible. We must know your goal and 
the plans you have in mind for reach- 
ing that goal. 


forward together, we can continue to 
set new all-time highs in the con- 
sumption of your products, resulting 
in increased profit potentials. This 
can be accomplished if we ‘adopt 
without delay the following platform 
of operations: 


1, Establish immediately and main- 
tain standards of quality that will 
give the greatest degree of pleasure 


bers of her family as they use your 
products. The establishment of these 
Standards should be approached with 
an open mind. In some cases it may 
mean returning to pre-war standards, 
while in others, by actually listening 
In, so to speak, to what the. consum- 
er thinks of our present products 
and what she desires in baked foods, 
we may see the necessity for entirely 
new standards of quality. 

| Whatever those standards may be, 
everyone is agreed that we should 
adopt them now and not wait until 
we are forced to critically appraise 














We are confident that as we go > 


to Mrs. Homemaker and the mem-. 


By Ralph-E. Gaylord 
General Mills, Inc. 


our quality due to Mrs. Homemaker’s 
refusal to buy our products. It is pos- 
sible now for Mrs. Homemaker, if 
our products do not please in her 
meal-planning program, to replace 
them in menus with other tasty, at- 


tractive food products that are now 
available. 


Sanitation Important 


2. The levels of cleanliness and 
sanitation in our shops of yesterday 
will fall far short of meeting the 
demands of “A Brighter Tomorrow.” 
Shop improvement, to bring about 
the high degree of cleanliness and 
sanitation that will be required, can- 
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not be postponed if we are to retain 
and gain additional respect for our 
products. 

It has proven to be very costly, and 
at times disastrous, for bakers who 
have waited for food inspectors to 
call attention to the unsanitary con- 
dition of their shops. 

3. Antiquated shop equipment and 
operating methods must be replaced 
with efficient equipment and stream- 
lined shop operations. By utilizing 
to the fullest extent modern equip- 
ment that is and will be made avail- 
able, increased production and lower 
costs can be realized, thus making it 
possible for us to offer our customers 
high quality, uniform products that 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








: BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





















Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
CABLE ADDRESS ““MAPLEFLOUR’’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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represent; in relation to other foods, 
the best economical and nutritional 


, = few are paying any atten- 
tion at the present time to the train- 
ing and development of our person- 
neh Because of the nature of our 
business, it is obvious that in our 
retail bakery operations skilled 
craftsmen are still essential. The 
jarge variety of baked products made 
—and many times from numerous 
small batches—-is not adaptable to 
mass production techniques. 

Bakers planning for the future are 
taking the extra time necessary to 
establish in their own shops a train- 
ing program for their younger, in- 
experienced help. Besides, these bak- 
ers are taking an active interest in 
the establishment of baking courses 
in vocational schools to supplement 
the courses offered by the limited 
number of major baking schools 
which, incidentally, are unable to 
take care of the immediate demands 
of those interested in gaining more 
knowledge about baking. 

Equally important is the training 
of our sales people to meet the de- 
mands of the future. Bakers are no- 
torious for being primarily produc- 
tion-minded. We are rapidly entering 
an era where Mrs. Homemaker again 
will be the queen, and it is imperative 
that we adopt selling and merchan- 
dising techniques which will appeal 
to her and win her favor. This will 
require the development of sales 
training programs, either individually 
or as a sponsored group. 

Establishing and executing the 
standards of quality that it takes to 
satisfy the demands of our customers 
on an efficient basis and under sani- 
tary conditions is only part of the 
pattern of the future that each and 
every one of us must conform to if 
we are to enjoy the fruits of “A 
Brighter Tomorrow.” 


“Merchandising Operations” 


The other phase of this pattern, 
which is and will become increasingly 
important as we go forward, can be 
designated as our “merchandising op- 
erations.” As we win the first part of 
this battle to reach our quality and 
production objectives, the foremost 
challenge confronting us will be the 
successful promotion of our products. 

What is your answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can the retail baker sell as 
well as produce?” 

Our answer is ‘“Yes—only, how- 
ever, if the retailer fully realizes that 
to insure the life blood of his business 
he must adopt and competently ex- 
ecute improved merchandising and 
advertising methods.” 

The reasons for this have been 
Stressed time and again? and even 
80, they deserve continual repetition. 
_ The other food industries are do- 
ing everything within their power to 
capture a greater share of the food 
dollar through the development of 
expanded industry advertising and 
Promotional campaigns effectively 
executed and backed by sizable sums 
of money. In addition to the industry 
Campaigns, the individual firms with- 
in the industry will continue to car- 
Ty on their individual advertising and 
Merchandising programs. These in- 
dustries plan for the retail food mer- 
chant to tie in with these national 
Campaigns, making use of the cam- 

point-of-sale merchandising 
Material, further supported by di- 
rected sales effort. 

Tt is encouraging to the allied 

to have the baking industry 
launch their own industry-consumer 
Program. However, even though this 
‘8 an excellent start, the retail bak- 


“%_to_bring about the most _ef- 





fective results with their moneys and 
efforts, must: take a prominent part 
in directing this: campaign, and, just 
as important, by making full use of 
the campaign material in their own 
merchandising activities. We are 
most enthusiastic about the splendid 
two-year point-of-sale and educa- 
tional campaign that has been devel- 
oped by Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. We are impressed, as we 
know you must be, with the com- 
pleteness of these programs and the 
quality of the material. 

In addition to the colorful point- 
of-sale merchandising material, these 
releases contain complete production 
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information and selling and mer- 
chandising suggestions, much of 
which is unique in its approach. 
Your allied friends are enthusiastical- 
ly supporting the baking industry’s 
over-all consumer campaign and the 
ARBA’s campaign for their members. 
We are assisting the ARBA in every 
way we possibly can in the develop- 
ment and preparation of these re- 
leases. The allied trades will continue 
to lend their fullest support, but at 
the same time we will be most in- 
terested in observing just how much 
and how effectively the individual 
bakers use the merchandising ma- 
terial which they themselves have 


SPRI 


T 
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subscribed to and paid for, and which 
is being released to them through 
their own industry associations. 

We are eagerly looking forward to 
an overwhelmingly favorable reaction 
from individual bakers to these in- 
dustry merchandising, selling and 
promotional activities. With a ready, 
favorable response to these industry 
campaigns, the allied trades can then 
go forward with complete confidence 
in the development and execution of 
of their future plans for assisting the 
baking industry in improving the ap- 
petizing and nutritional qualities of 
their baked products, in designing 
shop equipment which will lend itself 


MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
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TORONTO, CANADA 
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to improved sanitation and produc- 
tion efficiency and in the creation of 
merchandising support to realize 
their volume objective, and profit 
potential. 


“Best Years” Ahead 

The stage is set for the best years 
of our lives. 

As chairman of your allied ad- 
visory committee, we pledge our- 
selves to the development of com- 
plete understanding and a keen spirit 
of cooperation—the building of faith. 
You are our largest and best custom- 
er. It is. our objective and sincere 
desire to serve you to the best of our 
ability. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 11 — Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual mid-winter con- 
vention at the Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, Gustavus 
A. Bentley, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Feb. 16-17—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., annual con- 
vention in Denver, Colo.; executive 
secretary, Eileen Runner, P.O. Box 
558, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Feb. 24-25—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, 
Charles P. Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 


March 8-11— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 5-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
1185 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City; 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 
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April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn, 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, I11.; sec. 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn,, 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu. 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Quality 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 

May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Plankinton 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; executive 
secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 6173 
Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Til. 

May 13-15—Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; executive - secretary, 
Deam M. Clark, 2800 Board of Trade, 
Chicago, Il. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















. Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


IT’S IN THE RECORD ' 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


—e- 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


CANADIAN TORONTO, ONT. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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ROLLED OATS 








Mitt at SasKATOON, SAsK., CANADA 


OATMEAL 


——— 
Sates OFFICE 

MONTREAL, CANADA ; 
Cable Address: “FortTGarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside ne 









Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE owe 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 




























CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 
Board of Trade Bidg. 


NEW ORLEA 
1 nc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 


CITY — Walther Steamship Agency, 936 


INS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


ast, Frequent Freight Sailings 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


HOUSTON—Texas Tra t & Terminal Co., inc., 
1401 Cotton Exchange Bidg. 

GALVESTON — Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 

Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—J. H. Springrose, 404 Mer- 
chants Exchange. 













410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 






Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO.. INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 















J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


























Customer: Shot of whiskey, please. 
Bartender: What do you like with 
it? 
Customer: Pretty girl. 
e¢$¢ ¢ 


“No, I didn’t enjoy myself at the 
convention, but I kept my husband 
from having fun.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Is Jim a confirmed bachelor?” 
“He is now. He sent his picture to 
a Lonely Hearts Club and they sent 
it back with a note saying: ‘We’re not 


that lonely’.” oe 
¢ @ 
She: Sometimes, my dad _ takes 
things apart to see why they don’t go. 
He: Yeah? 
She: Yeah. So you'd better go. 


¢¢ ¢ 


For years Old Josh had been mak- 
ing a living with his moonshining. 
Now at a late summer revival, he 
announced to the preacher that he 
was through with it. “That’s wonder- 
ful news, Josh,” the preacher said, 
“come on up and tell one and all 
what the Lord’s done for you.” 

The old man rose from the bench. 
“Well, folks,” he said, “it do look like 
the Lord’s ruint me.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The elderly treasurer of a local 
ladies’ aid society was in the bank 
to deposit the organization’s funds. 
She handed the money over to a hard- 
of-hearing teller with the casual re- 
mark that it was the “aid money.” 

The teller thought she said “egg 
money” and he promptly wanted to 
compliment her on the organization’s 
endeavor. 

“Remarkable,” he said, “isn’t it, 
how well the old hens are doing these 
days.” 

The lady left with a frown. 


¢*?¢¢ 


Maiden aunt to clerk (in Christ- 
mas toy department): Now I want a 
nice toy, please, suitable for a small 
boy whose father is very corpulent 
and unable to do any kneeling. 


ee ¢ 

“Here, auntie,” said the returned 
soldier, “is a franc I brought you 
from Paris as a souvenir.” 

“Thank you,” said the dear old lady, 
“but I wish you had brought me one 
of those Latin quarters I read so 
much about.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Darling,” she cooed, “I’ve just 
read that a man out West exchanged 
his wife for a horse. You wouldn’t 
exchange me for a horse, would you?” 

“Never,” he replied dutifully. Then: 
“But I'd hate to have anyone tempt 
me with a good car.” 


o¢ ¢ 


Employee: You better give me a 
raise, boss, because three other com- 
panies are after me! 

Boss: What companies? 

Employee: The gas company, the 
telephone company and the household 
finance company. ~~ sipaesiphcehetice 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 
















Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


———< 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


ee 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_OQUR vomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
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PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Oable Address: “DoRFEACH,”’ London ROBERT CARSON & co. 
LID. 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. pee oe 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, @ Wien &, GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: ““DrrLomaA,‘' Glasgow 
Established 1870 % WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. LED. 


(E.A.GREEN) FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS Baltic Chambers 


Cory Buildings 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 a 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


OC. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


17. Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry.’’ London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
 cpageacme” Surrey 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Marve.,” Glasgow 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CHRHALS, OATMBALS, 


Subscription Room GRAIN 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Streets’ GLASGOW, C.2 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and FLOUR and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers’ 
Corys’ Buildings ONDON.E.C.3 LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 51/80 St. Mar hy Lon RPOOL Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
eae ALSO AT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LEITH 
DUBLIN, BELFAST re anes: 
W. H.’Rutherfard 
D.D.P.Howle John Simpson WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 

Oables: ‘‘Purip,"’ Dundee 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHxaTsar,"’ Glasgow 


Oable Address. ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam _ 


Ungerplein 2 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


No. 8 South College Street, 


$4 Meent 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF Ald. KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: ““Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ABERDEEN , SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VigILANT” Riverside Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 


Princes St., London 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


Algemeene Handel-en 
N. V. industrie Maatschappy| © ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
“MEELUNIE” Established 1883 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Heerengracht 209 AGENTS 
AM HOLLAND | skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


D Importers of: Cable Address: “Johnny” 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,” Oslo 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 











SOLICITING. INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO, 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 




















FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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neither do the flour treatment requirements of any two mills ever 
follow precisely the same pattern. There are similarities in each case of 
course, but careful analysis will distinguish important differences. 

It’s the job of NA’s Flour Service Division—when you call upon them to 
study your flour treatment problems—to spot those differences and tailor a 
program to fit your particular needs. 

Using over twenty-five years’ experience in both field and laboratory to 


properly weigh each part— maturing, bleaching, enriching and pH control— 


these flour treatment specialists are both technically and mechanically 


equipped to give you complete, mill-engineered treatment service. 
Why not have an NA Representative call to talk over “treatment 


troubles” with your own staff and consultants? 
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SOME dollars 
still work hard! 


MOST DOLLARS don’t roll as far and buy as 
much today as they once did. But the dollars you 
put into U.S. Savings Bonds are different. They 
work a 168-hour: week... they’re triple-duty ‘dollars. 


First, they help you build your own social security 
by returning $4 for every $3 you invest. Second, 
they fight inflation by reducing the amount of money 
available to bid up prices. Third, they help spread 


our huge national debt more widely and wisely. 


So put all you can into Savings Bonds. You and 
your country will both be ahead. 








